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FOREWORD 


Differential Pays for the Armed Services of the United States, the 
report of the Commisison on Incentive-Hazardous Duty and Special 
Pays, is presented in three volumes. 

Part I contains the Commission’s findings and recommendations. 

Part II, the unclassified supplement, contains legislative histories, 
selected background material, and views of the uniformed services and 
independent organizations. 

Part ITI, the classified supplement, contains, in addition to person- 
nel and budget summaries, views of the armed services concerning 
certain of the pays which must be supported by classified statistics. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE C. E. WILSON TO SENATOR LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL 


Tike Secrerary or Drerense, 
Washi on. Ma 7 1a 
Hon. Levererr SALTONSTALL, 
/ ted SN \ 
Drar Mr. Caiman: The report of the Commission on Incentive 
Hazardous Duty and Special Pays titled “Differential Pays for the 


Armed services of the [ hited State “i transmitted herew thi. | @ 
report Wits prepared at the request of Llo Richard 13. Russe loa i 
letter addressed tothe Secretary of Det nse dated June: Lou 


Very sincerely vours, 


C,. E. Winson 
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LETTER FROM SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL TO 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT A, LOVETT 


Unitrep STAtTEes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
June Ph, 1952. 
Hon. Roserr A. Loverr, 
NSecre tary of Defense. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: During the debate in the Senate on the mili- 
tary pay raise bill (H.R. 5715) amendments were offered which would 
have eliminated or substantially reduced certain incentive and special 
pays now authorized for members of the military services performing 
specified duties. An amendment providing for combat pay was 
adopted, although this title of the bill was subsequently eliminated 
in conference. 

Because incentive pays, special pays, overseas allowances, special 
allowances for military attachés and combat pay were not affected by 
the provisions of the bill as reported and had not been considered 
by the committee I urged that the amendments not be adopted, with 
the understanding that the committee review the subject matter of 
these amendments and submit a report to the Senate at a later date. 
It is my opinion that had I not agreed to have the committee study 
this prob lem and report thereon, the Senate would have adopted some 
of these amendments. 

As you may know, a subcommittee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee subsequently heard representatives of the military services 
with respect to the above-listed special pays and allowances. I am 
enclosing a report which the subcommittee has made as a result of 
the hearings. 

Because of the complexity of the problem and the lack of time 
for the members to make a detailed study of these sundry payments, 
it appears to the subcommittee that this matter can best be studied in 
the first instance by a civilian commission similar to the Hook Com- 
mission. It is therefore suggested that you name such a civilian com 
mission to make a thorough examination of these pays. Since the 
present rates of incentive and special pays were, in substance, recom 
mended by the Hook Commission, it would appear desirable to appoint 
individuals who did not serve with that commission. Such a study 
should include a review of the applicable statutes and the rules and 
regulations under which the payments are administered. The ques- 
tions raised in the subcommittee report are simply suggestions for 
study and should in no way limit the commission’s action. I am hope- 
ful that the commission can complete its study and be available early 
in the next Congress to assist the subcommittee in arriving at an 
equitable solution to this problem. 





X11 LETTER TO SECRETARY OF DEFENSI 


I am sure you are aware that several efforts have been made in the 
Congress to modify some of these payments with considerable support, 
ind without a doubt further efforts will be made. I would therefore 
ugvest that the commission review these actions in the Congress, 
nelud ho test WNOnY offered to committees of the Con GOTeSS. 

L will appreciate your Cooperation and advice with respect to this 
request, 

Sincerely. 


RicHarp B. Russe, 


| ie subecor Wittee ehNVISIONS 1 comm ) miilal to the Hook 
id 


! ea study of the militaryv-pay svste since 
the members of the Hook Commiissiol recommended, In substance, 


C‘ommiussion, which 1 


the present rate oft centive and Sy tl pay, { would be desirable 
to nume as membe1 individuals who 1d not serve as members of the 
Llook Commission. It is hoped that the commission can have its 
tudy sulli lently con pleted to assist the subeommittee in fi ishing 
ts task early in the 85d Coneress 


Lester C. Hunr. 
JOHN C. STENNIS. 
Leverett SALTONSTALI 
Russevt, B. Lone 
Harry P. Carn. 





LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM THE COMMISSION TO 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE C. E. WILSON 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
COMMISSION ON INCENTIVE-Hazarpous 
Dury ND SPECIAL PAYS, 


Washington. & D.C... Ma 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense. 
Subject : Report of the Commission on Incentiy Hazardous D ty a 
Special Pavs. 


The report ot thi Commission ol Inecent Ve Hazarce Duty rie 
Special Pays is herewith submitted. 

‘| h COMMISSION Was estal lis ed i septel ber [9DY, by Li li. Robe 
A. Lovett, Secretary of Defense, pursuant to t request made by 
chairman of the Senat Committee on Armed Services a et Tort 
a letter of June 24. 1952. Phi OW WIS ion has conipleted Ts ce s1cle i 
tion of the problems referred to the Depart ent of Det by the 
sehate Committee, as wel is certain related matters wh 1 came to 


our attention during 


the course of the survey 


The InjyUNnCTION to Complete the work so that it might be available to 


the Senate Committee on Armed Services “ early in the 83d Con 
eress * has been constantly before us. Move time might profit 
ably have been spe nt with the assignment, but we are oOnudel Liat 
our conclusions have matured. 

Throughout our work Wwe have enjoved the courtesy 1 i have rt 
ceived the complete cooperat on of officials in the Defer f Department 
us well as of members of the uniformed services at all levels. We are 
particularly appreciative of the assistance rendered | those officers 


who composed our staff, 
The members of the commiussio} are ready to assist Ou Or the senate 
committee on this subject as we may be called upon. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Lewis L. Srravuss, ('/ / 
Don G. MircHenn. 
Harotp G, Mourronx 
JouNn THomMas Canine. 
JosEPH CAMPBELI 








DIFFERENTIAL PAYS FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PART I—-FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
SUMMARY 


This Commission was established by the Secretary of Defense, 
Robert A. Lovett, at the request of the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. (See exhibit A.) 

The Commission’s terms of reference called for a thorough inquiry 
into many different types of differential pays. We were asked to 
determine whether these pays were necessary and proper, equitable 
in amounts, and whether they were being satisfactor ily administered. 

The various pays which the Commission studied lie in three broad 
categories: 

(a) Diff rential pays designed to attract and retain volunteers for 
duties of a hazardous or disagreeable nature, or for duties which re 
quire skills which command premium pay in civilian life. 

(b) Allowances to reimburse service personnel for necessary ex- 
penditures incurred as a result of their duty assignments. 

(c) Hquity pays provided to reward individuals who have been or- 
dered to perform hazardous or disagreeable duties without regard to 
the voluntary or involuntary nature of their services. 

Earlier studies of service pay and congressional hearings on cer- 
tain incentive hazardous duty pays indicated that the principle of 
premium pay was not under question, but that almost continuous 
criticisms had been made of the administration of the various differe n 
tial pays and allowances. The most recent congressional inquiry in 
this field concluded that economies could be effected without ser iously 
imparing the morale or effectiveness of the military services. 

The various pays and allowances studied by the Commission are 
currently received by more than a million and a half persons and in- 
volve an annual expenditure of about $600 million. Several of the 
pays have been in existence since the Revolutionary War; others 
were enacted in recent years to correct inequities in the milit: iry pay 
systems, 

The Commission’s study necessarily involved certain matters not in- 
cluded in its terms of reference. For example, in considering the 
effectiveness of the current reenlistment bonus, the Commission noted 
that Congress in many cases provided benefits for veterans which 
offered the serviceman far greater inducements to leave the service 
than to remain. 

The Commission was not asked specifically to study the base-pay 
structure for the armed services or the allowances paid in heu of 
quarters and subsistence. Nevertheless, we necessarily had to take 


1 
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these factors into account when considering the question of the ade 
quacy of certain incentive pays. It was soon apparent that Increases 
n base pay and allowances, without corresponding creases 1 imcen 
tive pay, deprec late the incentive value of the pays. This may be one 
reason Why the services are experiencing recruiting diflic ulties. 

The ( ‘ommissi1on con Cc lude S th: il ditte re nti: il pays shouk | he: rea = 
relation to base pay. A higher rate of incentive pay is required t 
motivate an individual to remain inoia hazardous occupation if his 
Duse pa Is high than if it 1s low. We have recommended, oo re fore. 
t basic change in the present system which would provi ide that diff 
erential pay be computed as a percentage of base pay peared than a 
fixed amount. If base pays are reduced the incentive pay will 
follow 

One of the most Important problems which arose during our inquiry 
was the general feeling on the part of members of the services that 
their terms of employment were from time to time altered unfavorably 
by Congress enon any recourse on their part—in effect a unilateral] 
breach of contract by the stronger party. The Commission concluded 
that Congress shoul | exercise oreat discretion im making post facto 
idjustments in benefits and othe procedures which have been an estab 

shea part of the career system. = have recommended that when- 
ever unfavorable chan ves are made by Congress, they should app rly 
to those entering the services after passage ot the legislation. 

The Commission considered the criticisms leveled against the admin 

tration of the various pays and allowances by the services. No sys 
tel of self policing by the services concerned 1s evel likely to be 
ntire ly satisfactory or free of criticism. Where the services have 
been found overgenerous in the determination of eligibility for differ 
ential pays, the (‘ommiussion has recommended administrative changes. 
However, the Commission believes that in the democratic system the 
Congress must rely upon the civilian and military heads of the depart 
ments to administer correctly the laws relative to differential pays. 
Per ‘oddi reviews may be iney itable. 

Phe spe ific recommendations of the Commission are contained in 
its evaluation of the individual pays and allowances in section 1V. 
131 iefly, they are 

(1) Modifications of sea and foreign duty pay to achieve its 
eventual elimination. 

(2) Modification of combat pay provisions Lo provide for 
greater latitude and greater equality of pay for those actually 

ed in combat. 

Administrative changes in flight-pay procedures to elim 
nate certain categories not considered as essential elements of the 
Air arms. 

(4) KEhimination of certain differential pavs for those cloctors 
and dentists who are drafted and only serve for the minimum 
period required by law. 

Wi have als =O recommended 1) inerease in Insurance benefits for 
those who are killed or die of scene resulting from combat and for 
those who are killed as a result ot a hazardous occupation, The re 
Sone behind this ana the foregoing will be found in the body ot the 
report. 


enon 


o 
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‘These recommendations should result In a net saving to the Gov 
ernment of approximately $200 million per year when fully effectiy 
without eer the incentives which have proved vital to ou 
Armed Forces. f adopted, we believe they wil] provide an better 
Incentive system, meet the « riticism leveled at the idm trate Ol 
the pays, and go far toward building up a career military service on 
which this Nation must depend, 


I. BackGrounb oF THE PropueM 
rie COMMISSION'S TASK 


The Commission on Incentive-Hazardous Du ty ar d Special Pay 
was organized In S¢ ptember 1952. Considerable preparatory 
had been done before the Commission’s initial meeting on Oct 
10, 1952 

With the agreement of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (1 
power and personnel), the Commission was provided with a milit ry 
~taff to prepare the prel minary information about ea h of the differ 
ential pays under study. 

The basic statutory authority for the numerous differential pay 

and allowances) can be found in the Career (¢ ompensation Act of 
1949 (Public Law 351, 8Ist Cong.) : 


(1) Crew member fight pay —Duty as a crew member, as dete) 
mined by the service Secretary concerned, involving fr 
quent and regular participation in aerial flight. 

(2) Nonerew member flight pay—Dutv involving frequent and 
reoular participation im aerial flieht is a nonecrew member, 
according to conditions determined by the service Secretary 
concerned. 

(3) Submarine pay.—Duty on board a submarine, including sub 
marines under construction, from the time the builder’s 
trials commence 

(4) Submarine es Lp tank training pay. Duty at a submarine 
escape training tank, when such duty involves participati« 


in the training. 


(5) Glider pay.—Duty involving frequent and regulan participa 
tion in olider flia@hts. (This typ ot pay Is not currently 
in use.) 

(6) Parachute pay. Duty involving parachute jumping as an es 
sential part of n ilitary duty. 

(7) Hansen's disease—Dnuty involvine intimate contact with pel 


SONS afflicted wit] LH insen’s disease (| prosy rr 

(Ss) dD, molition pay. Dut} involving the demolition of explosive 
sa primary duty, including training for such duty. 

(9) Diving duty pay. 

(10) Pay for diving ti Pag ete—Duty at the Navy Deep Sea 
Diving School or the Navy Experiment: ™ Diving Unit, whe: 
such duty eon partic ipation in training. 


(11) Physicians and der *STS pay. 

(12) Sea and foreign duty pay. 

(13) Reenlistment bonus 

(14) Overseas station per diem allowances 
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The fifteenth is provided for in annual legislation : 


(15) Attaché allowances.—Duty as, or under the direct supe rvision 
of, a military, naval, or air attaché, or in certain special 
missions, 


In addition to the types of differential pay enumerated above, one 
additional sixteenth form was established by the Congress through a 
rider to the appropt lations act, 1 ise ntitled the “Combat Duty P ay 
Act of 1952” (Public Law 488: 82d Cong.) which calls for: 


(16) Combat pay.—For duty under tire in Korea, pursuant to cer 
tain specified hazardous conditions. 


(The schedules for these differential pays are enumerated in 
exhibit 1.) 

Phe Commission decided to visit typical military installations to 
observe at firsthand the various duties for which individuals receive 
vdditional compensation. At each of the points visited, Commis 
sioners talked privately with individual officers and enlisted men to 
ascertain their attitudes and views relative to the various pays. Men 
vho were not drawing any of the special pays were questioned as 
well as those who were receiving special pay. We endeavored to 
determine the effect that the particular pays had on their decisions 

1) to enter the service, (/) to volunteer for hazardous assignments, 
and (¢c) to remain on active duty. We were particularly anxious to 
learn from. firsthand sourees whether or not the use of imeentive 
and pec il pays had an adverse effect On the morale ot the indi iduals 
who were unable or who did not desire to undertake assignments 
which resulted in addi oece ay 

On the completion of the field np i after hearine the official 
ervice positions aaa to each of » pays, the Commission held 

unber of meetings in irae, to afford interested individuals 
ind agencies outside the ge nt an op eee to present their 


views \ verbatim transeript ol all testimony Sa part of the Com 
mission’s retained files. 
The Commission concerned itself primarily with the principal 


typ of ince tive hazardous duty and spe ‘lal pays which are Tre 
ferred to as “differential pays.” In the past the inferred meanings 
of the terms “incentive” and “hazardou * have given rise to consider 


ible contention. In fact the very nomenclature may have had an 
uiverse effect on the recruiting of individuals for duties for which 
the pays are authorized. Accordingly, this report utilizes the more 


general term “differential pay,” because the basic purpose of all such 
pays ippears to he the establishment of al added differential to base 
pay to overcome personal dleterrents in pel forming certain unpleasant, 
mazardous, or distasteful duties, or to reenlist. 

In the course of its work the Conumission of necessity inquired into 
other areas of pay or related factors which underlie or are connected 
with determinations as to the equity of differential pay. 

Kor those who undertake a career in the armed sery ices, the value 
of retirement benefits cannot be ignored in any study of the military 
pay structure. ‘The value of a career officer's retirement equity must 
be considered as an important part of his total service pay. The 
Commission, therefore, reviewed existing retirement legislation and 
restrictions. In addition the Commission made inquiry into the 
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follow Ing areas of compensation : Rates of base pay, subsistence allow 
ances, dependency allowances, rental allowances, credits for longevity 
gratuitous insurance, the cost and availability of commercial inst 
ance, tax exemptions, Income-tax deductions from incentive pays, 
retirement provisions, and fringe benetits. 


USE OF DIFFERENTIALS BY OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Commission also examined the pay practices of other nations 
for Suc h evidence as this might afford. 


The following tabulation, which presents the pay policies of other 


military powers in very simplified form, indicates that added incen 
tives are an established part of their military policy. 
(This tabula 
€ I ! € 

ha ri 
Br y 
Aust i 
Ca } 
No 
’ Y 
Ru Y 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The problem of differential pay is not new. There are many refer 

ences to it In annals of the earliest warfare. When asa regular matter 


men are required to perform services beyond those expected of their 


comrades in arms, the prol lem of extra pay usually arises, This does 
not apply Lo the call fol vol teers for a sper lati mission im time ot 
war, 

In the Revolutionary War, General Washington was faced with 
this issue. His correspondence discloses the press ne character of the 
problems of bounty (incentive) payments for enlistees, more pat 
ticularly to obtain reenlistments, and extra par ror certarn categories 
of officers and enlisted men in the Continental Army. As he stated 


in reference to bounty or reenlistment payments, “A different rate 
of pay cannot exist 1 the same army.” 

The traditional relationship of these pays to the Armed Services 
of the [ nited States is inclicated by then early Origins. Several of 
these pays were written into the statute books. or otherwise establish 
ed, many generations ago: 


(1) Reenlistment bonuses —First paid by the States in 1777; 
first by the Federal Government in 1838. 

(2) Nea pay—In 1812 the Navy placed officers on active sea 
service on full pay; whereas those stationed on land receives 
compensation at a lesser rate. 


1 Douglas Southall Freeman, George Washington (New York Scribner & Sor 1951 
vol. IV, p. 238 
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(3) Physicians’ and de ntists’ pay. 1814 (that year only.) 

{ }) Fo ¢ han duty pay.—While certain special pavs for Ttorage 
and other purposes were employed in the Mexican War, this par 
Was first placed on a more or less permanent basis in 1900. 

) Leprosy Pay -1L905,. 
6) Flight pay.—1913. 


( int \ llustrates the history and durattio. ot the e differential 
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PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Military pays, including differential pavs, have periodically been 

ected to close and eritical serutiny. The differential pays them- 
selves have been studied in detail since 1928, first by separate Army 
and N iV \ boards: later by interdepartmental boards. ‘| he most recent 
comprehensive study by such a board was made by the Joint Army 
Navy Personnel Board Pay Committee in 1947, 

Differential pa for aviation duty has been the subject ot Many 
Sper il red studies, both DV service boards ana by independent con 
mittees \mone these have been the Morrow Board In 19Y5. the Baker 
Committee in 1954, and the O’Brien Board in 1947. Many of the eur 


rent arguments for and august differential pays have been expressed 
by these boards. Most of the boards coneluded that certa i forms 


of differential pays were required, but different regarding the rates 
nnd conditions of entitlement. 
Phe most recent study of all military pays was made by the Hook 


Commission in 1948.) This Commission considered most of the pre 
ious studies, and to a considerable extent, bridged previous differences 
regarding the pays Almost all of its recommendations were ap 


proved DN Congress and were Incorporated 1 the Career Compensa 
tion Act of 1949, which established uniform rates of pay for all of 


the service 
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The Hook Commission emphasized that continuing studies of all 


pays should be made to insure justice to the members of the services. 

It cited the need for a continuing study of activities which are 
associated with risk or danger, in order that additional pay may he 
granted to those who engage in activities which had since become 
hazardous. 

Since L948, continuing studies have been undertaken by the Dep irt- 
ment of Defense, but they were concerned primarily with administet 
hy base pay and allowances for quarters and subsistence, LO meet 
Costs ot living and similar problems. 


Il. Baste CoNnNsiIpERATIONS 
PRECEPTS 


The philosophy by which we have been e@nuided in the preparation 
of this report may be b iefly stated in the following eight points 

First —That it isthe duty of able-bodied American citizens to serve 
in the Armed Forces of the United States in time of war or of na 


tional emergency (except where there is an est ib] shed relig ous tenet 


to the contrary). 


Necond —That compensation from the public treasury for citizens 
rendering such service, either as a permanent career, or temporarily 
during a war o} n emergency, 1s Just and prope and in aceord with 
American tradition. 

Thi f R: tes for ba eC precy al cl allow wices should be standard 


] 
throughout the wunitori ed services, 


Fou; c. Phat while in the early davs of the Republic techn eal 
skills plaved a minor part in the Armed Forces, technological changes 


in methods of warfare have made it mperative to train men 1n ad 


vance, in time of peace, to attain proficiency in the military arts. It 


has, there fore. hy come hecessary for the \(rmed Forces to compete 
with peacet me civil attractions to enroll and retai uch men. 

Fifth. That ineident to the methods of mocderh W irfare, some du 
ties Invoh oreat hazards and discomforts and require a high degree 
of skill. Many othe altho oh requiring s, are relatively ife 
and omfortable \dadittonal pay s necessary to man the hazardous 
and disagreeable assignments on a voluntary hasis 

Vixrth —That the me nthe Armed Forces, be oO nable to barea ! 
\\ thy their employe the Grovernment)., or to resigt before thre end 
of a set period of service, are ent tled to the observance of the terms 
of their eneage) ey ty thre Crovernment as al iter of voor bit 
Pay isan important part of these terms 

Ner ith. That the lax administration of differential pavs car he 
damaging to the national economy, provocative of interservice jeolou 
sies and defeative of the purposes for which Ch pay ire establishes 

] > ] | 


A just, impartial, and scrupulous administration of such pays by each 
service 1s lmperative. 

Kighth—That, under present conditions involving partial war and 
partial mobilization over a period of indefinite duration, the prob 
lem of maintaining a high morale in an Armed Force of 3 to 4 mil 
lion men is without oulrding precedent. \ fan pay se hedule, soundly 


administered, is a major factor in the maintenance of morale. 
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COMMISSION’ S APPROACH 


The Commission has questioned the need for each of the differential 
pays and allowances. It has also considered alternative methods of 
providing inducement. We have familiarized ourselves with the 
background, including the reasons why such pays prevail and the 
arguments advanced both for and against them. 

7 hy validity of the pays 

To be valid, a differential pay must meet a demonstrated need and 
accomplish a s1onifie ant result. To attract and retain desired person 
nel to man certain units of the Armed Forces differential pays have 
been justified as an essential and necessary incentive. ‘The Commis- 
sion has heard mueh testimony from within and without the Govern 
ment that extra pay Is required to attract volunteers to overcome the 
deterrent effect of unp leasant, hazardous or distasteful duty. Where 
the extra pays have not attracted sufficient volunteers, the services 
have used the draft. Even when drafted, however, physicians, den 
tists, and certain combat personnel have been given extra pay in recog- 
nition of special service. From an early beginning of only a few types 
of additional pays, an evolution has taken place in the military pay 
system so that tod: LV there are some 16 different types of differential 
pays or allowances. 

Modern warfare has created a situation in which many occupations 
and duties are relatively safe and uncomplicated while others: are 
very hazardous, extremel} undesirable or highly technical. Years 
ago a uniform pay sea ‘for all military personnel may have been jus 
tified when nearly hs were members of the combat arm. Today the 
bulk of the Armed Forces are engaged in the support of a relatively 
small combat arm. 

Ie or exalp le, less th: un 2 percen t of the » total Armed Forces qu ilified 
for combat pay ina representative month. In the case of flight pay 
only & percent of the total personne] in the Air Force can qualify. 
Crener: ally spei aking the present cdi flerenti: al pavs go to the personne! 
performing the primary missions of the combat forces not to the 
support forces 

The Armed Forces are utilizing a long recognized and well-estab 
lished civilian practice of offering enough inducement to attract per- 
sonnel for special tasks where ordinary rates of pay often do not suf 
fice. Unlike civilian enterprises, however, the armed services are 
forced to utilize the draft where monetary inducement alone is not 
enough. 

Equity of the pays 

The base pay scales as rev lewed by this ( ‘ommiussion. \ ith the excep 
tion of combat pay, were those developed after extensive study by the 
Hook Commission. Most were approved by Congress and iIncorpor- 
ated in the (¢ ‘areer Compensation Act of 1949. We have proceeded on 
the assumption that these base pays were established after considera 
tion of comparable pay scales then current in civilian industry. We 
also understand that incentive and special pays represented the differ- 
entials considered necessary by experience and judgment to attract 
and retain personnel for spec ific types of duty when they could not 
otherwise be obtained. 
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Uniform diff rential pay 


The Commission devoted much time to the question whether a stand- 
ard rate of differential pay could be established for all ranks and 
grades of personnel and for all types of dangerous and special assign 
ments. It soon became apparent that standardization would introduce 
greater inequities into the pay structure and would defeat the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. Two principal points appear to 
us tor - out standardization : 

The difficulty of obtaining volunteers varies for different 
idence activities. A fixed differential would produce an excess 
of individuals in one activity and a dearth in another, 

2. Each of the pays Was established for different reasons under 
circumstances unrelated to each other. The problem of recruit- 
Ine doctors bears little reseml lance to obtaining divers. 
Free Gove rnment INSUPANCE 


One alternative to ditferential pavs W hich has been mentioned is the 
provision of free additional Government insurance, since the addition 
al cost of commercial life insurance—even its unavailability in some 
instances Is cited as one reason for these pays. 

We interviewed hundreds of officers and men, veterans of World 
War IT and Korea, drawn at random from all of the services to deter 
mine whether such insurance would alone prov ide an incentive to en 
gage and remain in hazardous duties. 

The Commission learned that insurance was a personal matter, 
greatly dependent upon the individual’s status and family responsi 
bilities. To the voung, single man insurance did not represent any de- 
sirable gain. To the older man with dependents it offered some in 
ducement. The personnel were agreed, however, that free insurance 
alone would not provide the necessary incentive for them to continue 
performance in hazardous duties. The majority stated that although 
pay was by no means the sole incentive, that it was a most important 
consideration. 


y ry 
O thr CTS and MEH Alike 


A question considered Was whether officers and e} listed personnel 
should be paid equal differential pay. 

The Commission believes that a higher rate of ¢ panied pay is 
necessary for men with officer qui alifications if the vy are to be attracted 
to and retained in the services. An equal differential pay for officers 
and enlisted men would have less attraction for the officer with his 
higher base pay than for the enlisted man. 

It has also been areued that there should be a uniform differential 
for all special duties in contrast to the sliding scale now authorized 
for flight and submarine personnel. The Commission believes that 
the sliding scales of pay for submarine and aviation personnel are 
justified for the following reasons: 

(a) The initial investment in the training of these men is so great 
($70,000 in the case of a military pilot) that it is highly desirable for 
the Government to retain the individuals on active duty for a relatively 
long period of time. a 

(4) The hazards of career-long participation in military aviation 
and in the submarine service are of such magnitude that individuals 
will not voluntarily remain in these occupations as they become more 
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nature and acquire increased family responsibilities, unless the incen 
tive pay increases with rank and responsibility. 

(c) Even if the Government could afford the huge training costs 
inherent in a very rapid turnover of its aviation and submarine per 
sonnel, the oreat loss in experienced leadership would render such a 
ystem militarily unsound. 

(da) The long period required to develop leadership ealls for an 
ctive reservoir of experienced talent to meet the need of expanding 
in the event of war. 
Other considerations of « quity 

While not directly within the terms of reference presented to this 
Commission, the need for life insurance at reasonable cost for certain 
] ad \ iduals engaged Mn hazardous occupations is elen ly ( vident. lor 
ome individuals, for example, jet pilots or person el assigned to the 
Korean theater commercial life insurance either is not available or 
ivallable with excessively high premiums. <As this situation exists 
Hy reason of a military occupation In service to the Government, we 
believe the Government should make available commercial {ype msul 
nee tosuch personne lat reasonable premium rates, 


One of the inequities in any monthly system of differential pays 


hat the mindiv idual Who 1s killed early 1h) his career recelves little bene 
fit from the pay regardless of its amount. Also as a matte of equity 


the Commission believes it desirable to extend oreater recognition to 
wersons who lose their lives in the service of their country by being 
Hed in action, dying of wounds, or as a direct result of voluntarily 
engaging ina hazardous occupation and whose families are thus de 
rived of their support. To adjust this area of 1 equity in some meas 
re the Commission believes that Immediate survivors of such person 
el should receive double the indemnity awarded survivors of those 
ho die of other causes. Specifically, such indemnity would be $20,000 
teadl of $10,000 currently authorized, 
Phe Commission. has considered the equily ot paving more than 
he type of differential pay to any one person. It had been reported 
to | that sueh conditions were Common. Investigation, however, de- 
eloped only the example of the doctors who, pon becoming flieht 
rveons receive flight pay mn addition to the differential pay received 
OY pPhvsiclans and dentists. The Commission does not approve the 
pyramiding of any of the pays. In this instance, however, we believe 
that an meentive must be offered to physicians to induce them to 
enter aviation medicine on a career basis and participate in flight op 
erations. The Commission believes, however, that the pay for such 
aduty normally should be It stricted to the lower ditferentinl provided 
for nonerew members. 
7 


Ae] id faith 


Finally, the Commission was faced with the problem of whether 
nd to what extent to recommend radical changes in the present dif 
ferential-pay system. This problem is complicated by the faet that 
many of the pays have been in existence for long periods. Many ofti- 
cers and men have entered the services on a career basis, believing 
that, if they met the standards established, the differential pays would 


be continued as a matter of good faith. 
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In the course ot ts studv the Commission interviewed hundreds of 
officers and men on this ispect One of the most trequent complaimits 


that we heard was that the Government appeared to Tet |! no obligation 
to carry out the terms of employment under owhich servicemen had 
been recruited. Officers pointed out that retirement provisions were 
often a determining factor in their decisions to undertake military 
careers, and that the rules governing retirement were modified 
favorably midway In their careers—"“the rules ch inved In the middle 
of the game.” 

Enlisted men frequently spoke of the need for adequate medical care 
for their de} endents, remark © that stich care W is avatlable Ih one 
locality and unavailable in another. The Comiunission believes that 
provision of full medical and dental care for dep ndents of service 
personne! would be a great stimulant to service morale 

In recent legislation ‘ the shipping allow wnices authorized fol pre} 
sonnel MmOovVINGe Wl de! perinanent change ol duty orders were curtailed 
This had the effect. in some cases, of requiring the sale of housel 
eoods prior to returning to the [ nited States from roreign duty aussi 
ments. Individuals adversely athected bv thus leg slation felt. ana 
not without some justification, that the Government had not kept \ 
implied contract. 

In general the Commission feels that it is a false economy to reduc 
piecemeal the aren of service prerogatives and tringe benefits. Indus 
try is following the opposite course and providing many new benefits 
for Its employees. As aco equence the SerViCe ha e been plac ec 
an increasingly unt vorable con netitive position al al are expel len 
difficulty in attracting and retainn g@ career perso} nel who are con 
petent and ambitious. 

Military personnel differ from other groups of employees in that 
thev are generally unable to bargain with their emplover (the Gov 
ernment). or to resign before the end of set periods of service. Unlike 
other workers, they may not organize into untrons, hire individuals to 
plead their cases. or display other attitudes than one of dis Iptine 
In the opinion of the Commission, it is therefore necessary that thi 


1 


Congress exercise great forethought in changing, w favorably, tl 
terms of employment for service person el. In most stances the 
Commission believes t iat such ( hanges should ly ply Ol 1\ to cli dua 
VM ho enter the services after the passage oft the le o slat hon. Where th 
Is impracticable, those who are unfavorably affected should be prote tea 
to the extent Poss ble by Sa Ings clauses, 01 otherwise. In the instances 
wherein the Commission has recommended the reduction o1 disestab 
lishment of certain pays, such provisions have been 
Members of the armed services must rely Upol the ¢ ongress to take 
necessary steps to ensure adequate service compensation. There ay 


l roested., 


1 


pears no mechanism W hereby the Congress automat lly reviews 1 
tary pay On a periodic basis. The Commission helieves that the Cor 

gress should consider favorably the enactment of legislation, whereby 
military pay schedules for base and differential pays would be adjusted 
upward or downward to reflect changes in the cost of living a 
determined by some approved index. 


Administ) ation 


The Terms of Reference presented to this Commission called for 
study in the area of the administration of differential pays and allow 
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ances, It had been contended that economies could be effected through 
more efficient administration. 

A temporary agency such as this Commission and charged with the 
Injunction to report “* * * early in the * * * | 
Congress * * *” eould not possib ly explore all areas where there may 
be abuses or inconsistencies in the administration of these pays. The 
self-policing of the armed services with respect to pays will never be 
perfect, since judge and advocate are more or less on the same side. 
The Secretary of Defense and the service Secretaries, however, must he 
relied upon to administer the services. Under our system of govern 
ment no other machinery is possible. The alternative of commissars 
watching public officials to police their efficiency would be intolerable. 
The service Secretaries must take steps to uncover abuses, and, as 
these abuses become known, they must establish policies necessary to 
prevent their recurrence. A lax or defective administration will, of 
course, ser lously je Opi irdize the entire pay system. 

Karlier testimony offered before congressional groups indicated 
that the economies couls | be effected by tightening the administration 
of these Pavs. Kvidence submitted to this Commission indicates that 
the present administration of these pays permits a few individuals to 
qual fy for them where such aetion is not in the best interests of the 
Crovernment. Recommendations to correct these situations are pre 
sented later in this report. 


resent | session of 


y° 


i a iis i I, 
Since 1949 increases in base pay have been granted without corre- 
ponding increase in differential pays, thereby diminishing the ratio 
base pay. If this trend is continued differential pays will ulti- 
mately represent such a small incentive that their utility in the 
procurement and retention of personnel will be nullified. 

The Commission therefore believes that a formula should be de- 
veloped under which all differential pays would be computed as a 
percentage of the base pay. Thus the value of these pays as an in- 
ducement will remain relatively constant. Another advantage of 
this formula would be that in periods of relative peace and declining 
living costs possible reductions in base pay, such as have been made 
in the past, would also result in an automatic reduction of differ- 
ential pays. The formula might well be set at the percentages which 
existing differential pays now bear to base pays and continued at that 
ratio. 

LIT. Tie Commtisston’s Evanvuarion 


Mach of the pays and allowances referred to the Commission for 
study and recommendations is discussed individually in this portion 
of the report. In instances where the exact numbers of servicemen 
drawing any of the pays is classified, approximate strengths and ap- 
proximate appropriations figures have been provided. 


FLIGHT PAY 


f 


(a) Basie sta ulory authority. Career Compensation Act of 
1949, section 204, 

(b) Purposes.—F lying pay is an extra pay granted to crews and 
noncrew members who perform frequent and regular aerial flights in 
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accordance with standards prescribed by the Secretary of the Service 
concerned. 

(¢) Number of recipients. Approximately 150,000. 

(d) Funds required — (fiscal year 1955). \pproximately S200 
million. 

(e) Diseussion—The Commission devoted a great deal of time 
to the problems involved in the payment of flight pay, because much 
of the congressional criticism appeared to have been directed at this 
particular differential pay Phe arguments which we heard in sup 
port of the continuation of incentive-hazardous duty pay for flying 
can be summarized briefly : 

(1) Fhleht crews for the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps must 
be composed of volunteers to be of maximum effectiveness. 

(2) The measurable hazards of a career in any of the flving services 
are so great that an insuflicient number would volunteer for such duty 
without the incentive of additional pay. keven in peacetime nearly 
one-fourth of all career aviators are killed before reaching age of 40. 

(3) Differential pay for flying prevents a rapid turnover in the 
personne! assigned to flioht status. It allows the Government to 
amortize the training cost (STOO00 In theca ec of \ ~ lot »overa per ( dl 
of many vears. Without this pay many fliers would leave the service 
ut the el al of the r pel ods of ob] vated service, und the training of 
additional replacements would be very costly. 

(4) Less than & percent of all personnel in the Air Force qualify 
for flight pay, but this small group actually performs the combat 
Mission, 

Most of the arguments W hich the Commission heard 1h opposition to 
flight pay were not directed against the principle of such pay, but 
were critical of the manner in which the pay Was ulministered. Some 
of these criticisms were: 

(1) Many officers are retained on flight status beyond the ages at 
whieh they can reasonably be expected to serve in active flying aus 
slenments. 

(2) Some officers are retained on flight status despite the fact that 
their specialized training in such fields as law and atomic energy will 
uctasa bar to then assignment to active fly ing billets. 

(3) Some officers and enlisted personne! whose cuties require them 
to ride on transport type aircera ft are placed on flight status, W hen they 
actually do not perform functions essential to the conduct of flights. 
Examples given were couriers and flight stewards, 

(4) The rates of pay for fly Ing bear little relationship to the haz- 
ards of such duty. All members of the crew of a bomber can be 
said to sutter the same risk, vel the pilot may receive three times the 
hazard pay of the lowest paid crewman. Most of the operational 
flying IS pet formed by junior officers, vel the highest rate of flight pay 
is in the rank of colonel. 

(5) Monthly payments for hazardous duties do not protect the de- 
pendents of personnel killed early in their careers, and therefore addi- 
tional free lite surance would be a more satisfactory reward. 

(6) Flight surgeons who already receive an incentive pay to enter 
the military services as doctors are usually designated as crew mem 
bers and thus can qualify for the highest rates of flight pay. It was 
contended that in actual practice many flioht surgeons did not perform 


crew-member duties. 
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1 hie Olumussion believes that the prin Iple of additional pry fo. 
thie iZnrdous duty of mulitary ly ne is sound. We have « Xpen led 
i endadous sun of money on aireratt and related equ ment 

that it would be pennywise and pound-foolish to attempt to man th 
Air Be es with nonvol tee! it ippears dot btful that a satisfac 
tory tramime program could 1) established to produ e well-qualified 
military aviators from individuals who did not wish to learn such 


We believe that the rates of flying pay should be sufhe ently high 


to Insure retention of the best qualified pilots and a rin 0” 1 careel 
yea If a }) lot serves only 3 vears after the cor pletion of flieht 
tha nye. til SerV ice have cost the Grover! ment avo to so OOO per 
yea On the other hand, if his trainine cost can b pone Lover a 
period of 10 or 15 years the Government has receives miuch better 
returh on its investment. 

Phe Comm ss1oh also notes that arrera@r weer = Occu vil ereatel 


frequency to pilots with limited experience. Our attention was d 
rected to the tact that the cost oft t eSe a rent Wb anv veal greatly 


exceeds the cost of differential pay for flying. With a more rapid 
turnover of pilots these costs could be expected to increase greatly 


Since the cost of a modern fighter plane is nearly SL imitlion and the 
cost of a bomber several times that amount, it mMpoOriant ft t these 
eXpel Ve planes be > loted to the ePXtent pe Lyle y eX enced 
iViatlol 
\s pilots ¢ experience and { ( e fam respo 
t many Pressures e | ) vinist mtinned fi olyt 
| ( lhiproved rt of ) I (| hy tl Day ielpDs 
{] these pre ures and to ret l-q i ect sry oO} \ i ve 
‘J, . } 
MVINg a VHIMel 
i] wel M) sible to detern ! henin Hy rile i pp fol 
el a) ide ol kei] hicl woul j od ct 9 i Nil | { Wpbel 
, li eo lig] ] \ | { { ) led by 
oft volunteers ne cl. thre tive oO 1 tye ( ite | nded Dy 
e ¢ nit ‘ e ( | ‘ { best lution S 
to estab rite that will produce the ap} Nitnate bu er of 
| red 
| rt rensol ibove, belie e ft if thre hie ’ Lit { 
] 5 } . ] t ; 
aid onal pan for fivi ry proba 1 \ pro Cie the be nel ve to re il} 
inlihed aire on active duty. Ny rience indicates that a suthe nt 
nud rot volu teers Tol the less skilled hobs Cun be obtained at oa 
lower rat of extra pay thar would bye required to attract ana retain 
competent plane commander \pparently most individuals weigh 
therm tin iad par agalhst their tot il earn hes \ bhbedhh whose base pas 
S100 pet month will volunteer for fheht status for ai extra Sot per 
1°] } 4 \ ' 


month, white a seasoned aviator Who is ent tled tou base par ot S400 


er month would not find this adequate incentive to remain in an occu 
| 


| 1 ’ 
prea On Wh) h he knows from firsthand exper e) eto be very hazardous. 


~ of the Opto t| at the rat Ol pas recotniel dled 


Phe Commission v1 

by the Hook Comn ssion as a result of then stuictte in LO4S are reason 
ibly satisfactory. 

When Congress has increased base pay to reflect Changes in the put 
chasing power of the dollar, it has not made parallel increases in the 


ditferential pays. We believe that this has had the effect of depreciat 


Co 
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ing the value of the differential pay Phe Commis haltiows 

this condition ean an should b orrected by establis ne the eff 
rates of differential pays as percentages of base par Thus intl 

of fheht pav if base pa s lowered or ra ; Tey il pay for 
fying would also | lowered ¢ ad pl ) tol 

"During the Here 14 to 1945 1 rl 

that OOO \ tol j the er omies effec , , 4 it ‘ 
World War IL, the flig e procera for the Air For \ 
ind Marine Corp | hatha 

is extremely expensive and, at the time, t e semed to be litt , 
fication for training new aviators when such a large stock of well 
trained pilots was available for mobilization 


Asa result, the bulk of all active-duty aviators emploved today wet 
trained during World War UII. The average 
ventory ot pilots is 3 : 


ange of our present 
D. This high experience level is a temporary 
advantage, but from a physical standpoint alone, it appears that tl 


l t « 


usefulness of this group will gradually diminish. The services have 
recognized this facet and have ereatly expanded the current training 


programs. However, the training and seasoning of a military aviator 


s a time-consuming business, and for the present we shall have to 


rely largely on the experiel ced Wintors now on uctive duty. 
As replacements become avatlable from the output of the ti 


i 
command, the Commission believes that tl} 


i services should be re 
portion of the unfit 
pilots. This \\ 1] he e the effect of keeping the active establishment 


quired to develop | Vstem of screening 
young? and Vigorous ana \ I] Pro, de} ore effect ve a rpowet fol the 
future. 

The Commission recognizes that sueh selectior 


‘ uch se on procedures will im 


pose difficult administrative problems on the services, and that it is 
iot always possible to predict which lieutenant colonel or colonel 
of today will be the ecessftul air general of the future. However, 
we do not believe that this task will prove more difficult than the 
regular selections ror promotion It is not the intention of tl ar 

mission to limit the flying or eligibility for differential pay of Ol 
officers who posses the ibility to fill active fh Gy ~S mnments rh thre 


event of war mobilization, or to limit the experience of those officers 


on whom we mst depend for sat factory len ley “hip. 

The Commission believes that satisfactory procedures can be 
veloped which will eliminate fron flreht tutus those officer vhio 
cause of advancing age or specialization in a particular te nics 
field, cle ot offer a real mobilization potent il either as members of 
combat iy CTeWsS, fs -tTructors, o1 ise le iders Present procedures 
tllow much self-determination mn the decision to retain or relinqu sh 
flight status. If an individual can pass his annual flight physical 
examination and has completed the minimum annual requirements 


ot day and nieht fly o, his retention on flight status is venel illy as 


sured. The C’ommissiol s of the Opinion that more we olt should 
he given to the present and future needs of the services in the selection 
of individuals for retention on flight status. 

The Commission oave considerable attention to the suggestion that 
additional free insurance might be a better method of rewarding the 
individuals who engage 1n hazardous duties. As indicated elsewhere 
in this report we believe that the present death gratuities are insuf 
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ficient. The ch: ange in the pure hi asing power of the dollar dur ne the 
last 12 years has cut the value of this protection in half. The Com- 
mission believes th: : additional free insurance should be provided as 
a matter of equity, | ut that it cannot be expected to replace the in- 
centive value of monthly differential pay. 

The Secretary of the Air Force proposed i in a letter to the Com 
mission (see exhibit C) that the rates of eo i flving be revised 
to increase the incentive offered in the enlisted erades and in the 
lower officer grades. This would have the effect of placing the high 
est rate of pay for flying at the level of lieutenant colonel. While 
this proposal has considerable merit and may be required if the pilot 
procureme nt prob lems of the Air Force do not lmiprove, the Com- 
mission has not recommended its adoption at this time. <A significant 
increase in flight pay for the lower grades would prove costly, and 

‘annot offset by savings in the upper grades due to differences in 
the number of individuals involved. 

During visits to Air Force and Navy installations members of the 
Commission flew in jet aircraft, and questioned many pilots and air 
men, and spent many hours observing flight operations ashore and 
afloat. The Chief of Staff of the Air Force was questioned in regard 
to several of the recommendations subsequently adopted by the Com- 
mission, as was the Deputy Chief of Naval Ope rations (Air). The 
Commission is of the opinion that the recommendations which appear 
below can be implemented with considerable saving to the Govern- 
ment and W ithout damaging the effect iveness of our alr services: 

(f) Recommendations. 

1. Remove from flights status, unless they are in a supervised train 
Ing program for crew-member positions, officers and enlisted men in 
non-crew-member status who do not possess technical skills which 
contribute directly to the safety or mission effectiveness of the aircraft, 
such as couriers and stewards, 

2. Remove from flight status officers and airmen in crew-member 
status who cannot be reason: ably expecte “l to provide air le: adership or 
to serve in an operational ¢ apac ity during an emergency, because of 
highly specialized training in fields other than aviation, such as law 
and atomic energy. 

3. Require that all services develop and submit to the Secretary of 
Defense, within 6 months from date of this report, a flight status se 
lection system which will require a periodic review of the flying and 
service records of each officer based upon criteria such as age and grade 
to determine if he shall remain on flight status even though he pos- 
sesses the ability to pass a physical examination. 

L. Reduce flioht surgeons and aviation observers, medical, who 
presently receive crew-member flight pay to the pay scale provided 
for noncrew members—with exceptions for those few flight surgeons 
assigned, for example, as actual crew members on hospital evacuation 
aircraft, or to specialized projects in which the officer performs duties 
essential to the mission of the aircraft in flight. 

5. Convert the rates of differential pay for flying which are au- 
thorized in the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to percentages of 
base pay at existing ratios and continue payment at that ratio. 

(a7) Diff rences in. cost to Governme nt.- -(Impractical to estimate 
without actual experience with above recommendations. ) 
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SUBMARINE PAY 


(a) Basic statutory authority. —Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
section 204. 

(6) Purpose—Paid to personnel who volunteer and are assigned 
by competent orders to duty on board a submarine. Rates of pay 
range from $30 to $210 per month dependent on rank or rate. 

(Cc) N umber of rect pu nts —Under 10.000. 

(d) Funds required (fiscal year 1953) —Under $7 million. 

(e) Diseussion.—Incentive-hazardous duty pay for submarine per- 
sonnel is paid on a sliding scale varying with rank or rate. This dif- 
ferential pay is authorized for officers and men assigned to active sub- 
marines. Ap proximately 80 percent of submarine pay is allotted to 
enlisted personnel. Twenty officers above the rank of commander 
currently receive the pay. Included in the latter group are the sub- 
marine squadron commanders and two officers of flag rank command- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific Submarine Fleets. 

Statements were presented to the Commission by representatives 
of the Navy Department in support of the continuance of the present 
rates of ingentive-hazardous duty pay for submarine personnel as 
follows: 

(a) The duties demand highly skilled volunteer personnel. 

(6) In wartime the fatality rate is disproportionately high as com- 
pared with other services. 

(c) Before being placed on a volunteer basis, the submarine serv- 
ice was not of comparable efficiency and the casualty rates were much 
higher. 

(d) The duty is less desirable than assignment to larger ships where 
quarters are less cramped and better recreational facilities are avail- 
able. 

(e) The flow of volunteers would cease or at best decrease greatly 
without differential pay. 

While the Commission accepts as valid all of the above arguments, 
it notes that casualties as a result of submarine duty are minimal in 
peacetime, especially since the end of World War Il. Spokesmen for 
the submarine service attribute the improved safety rates to the high 
quality of volunteer personnel selected for submarine duty. 

With the continuing threat of war, the Commission believes that in- 
centive pay is required to induce officers and men to volunteer for the 
submarine service. Trained submarine personnel will be in short sup- 
ply in the event of global war. Officers and men volunteering for 
peacetime submarine service realize that they cannot expect a change 
of assignment in the event of war. In learning the skills of the sub- 
marine service, they have earmarked themselves for one of the most 
dangerous of wartime assignments. We were informed that the fatal- 
ity rate for submarine personnel in World War II was 237 per 1,000 
for the period of hostilities. 

The Commission recognizes that the present rates of incentive- 
hazardous duty pay for submarine personnel may not be supported on 
an actuarial basis in peacetime. However, the casualty rates should 
be considered on a career basis during which time war is a probability. 
In the face of a continuing threat of war, the Commission believes that 
a reduction at this time would be unwise. 











j | ' the pre ent ites of centive-hazard 
ed % ie seamen tex tb led 
None 
GLIDER PAY 

Uy authe : (‘nreer Con pel sation \et of 1949, 
/ j Psy ad to pel sonnel fol ahuty voly he frequent and 

" 1 
iv participation dy elidel fliehts. Rate of pay is S1LOO a month 

for officer mMmdssO0a month for enlisted personnel. 
Vy /, OF; ret pie WTS None. 
nd quired (fiseal year 1953). None. 

} Dis v7 be (slider | L\ has been autchol ze by the services 


944 and was originally justified by an actual tactical require 
ent In recent venus, however, re SPrViICes have disco) tinued the 


Che services recommended retention of authorization for this pas for 
le tactical reqiurements, not pred table at this 
iVagvain require its utilization. 
Pha Comm - Ol believe there would be no obstacle to reestablis! 
yu pav if a sound tactical requirement should deve lop for the 
e of oliders. 
Lhe Commission, therefore, in t 
if obsolescent clauses and sections, reeommends the repeal of the au 


he interest of maintaining laws free 
orization for glider pay as contained in section 204 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. 
(tf) Recommendation That the portion of section 204, Public Law 
lice pay be repealed, 


iA 1, coat to Gov None. 


1) Basie statutory authority (C'nreer ( ompensation Act of 1949, 
ection BOA. 

(D) sg se Paid to person! el who volunteer for duty involving 
wrachute jumping as an essential part of military duty. Rate of pay 

SLOO per month for officers, S50 per aids for enlisted men. 

(c) Number of re ipients. Under 50.000 

i) Fund sina ed ( fiscal Yeas 1953) —Undei 83D million. 

(ce) Diseussior This sane gay pay has been in existence since 
the first vear of World War IL and has been defended | \ the services 
on the erounds that it is iocainal to man the parac hute elements as a 
volunteer force. 

\ir-borne units, where this tvpe of duty isa baste requirement, con 
stitute a ready, mobile striking force. The argument was advanced by 
the Army that + se units should be kept in a fully-manned status 
durin Iie peace and war. The \rmy stated that it is difficult to reeruit 
personnel for this ieee since most people are naturally reluctant to 
jump from an aireraft. They said an incentive is necessary to over 
come this reluetance. 









The casualty rate in basic training for this type of duty is not unduly 
high, largely due to the fact that training jumps are performed under 
very care fully controlled conditi lOnS. eecaen ai Injury rate among 
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combat ready units considerably highet Ave ers of these 
ust jump from varying altitudes and over more diflicult terrain at d 
therefore suffer numerous n jut es, 

\fter observing military perso el in traminge meluding the ob 
servation of jumps, riding with jump squads in troop carrier aircraft, 
and after carefully considering the tactical requirement for fully 
manned airborne 1 its. the C OmmMIsSsSIOnN CONCULS In ft le Service position 

nal rer ommends the cont WwaAtioOn ot the prese nt col cept and practices 
concerning parachute pay. 

(7) Recommendatio Phat parachute pay be retained at existing 
rates. 


(g) Difference in cost to the Gow (None. 


section “Ue. 


(fH) Purpose. Paid tO pel onne] for duty VOIVING 1 mate Col 
tact with persons attlicted with Ha els disense leprosy Rate of 
pay is S100 pet month for ollicers, 35 er mont for e} ted mel 

(ce) Niuanber of ree pie ¢ 5. 

(7) Funds Ve puis dt ( \ ) j ) m5. 

(e) Diseussion.—This pay has been represent is an equity for 
pe ons orcde d to e re Li eX fi Ll cise e@ oO erally Col 
sidered repul lve. euch persol el are ul Ola ( from norma 
community life. 

Hansen's disease has generally been proven to be noncontagious and 
othe menmibe rs of the u POrmed sery \ bee order LO pertorm 
duty in equally isolated localitie thout ff ntial pay. However, 

he this madestl ble itity rvery \ tence my a ince other 
Gyovern hit emplovees, ot tt) | l Ve at 
tionnl pa for this duty I OMSs1ce i cit eta t for the 
uniformed services. 

(f) Recommendation.—That the pay currently provided for duty 
Involving intimate contact with perse s alllicted 1 [lansen’s disease 
be continued. 

(a) Difference in cost to Go nment.—None. 

DEMOLUTION ) 


(a) Basie statutory ar ority.—Career C pensation Act of 1949, 


section BO4, 


(fh) Purpe SC, Paid to personne! for di t\ nvoly hoe the demol tig 
of explosives asa primary duty, ne] I | ne tramimge Tor such duty. By 
administrative imterpretation, members of underwater demolition 


’ 


teams are included in this catege ry. Oflicers receive SLOO monthly ind 

(c) Number of re pre nts.—Over 2o00, 

(7) Funds required (fiscal year T1952). Under 82 n illion. 

(e) Discussion.—Service representatives stated that the primary 
mission of explosive ordnance disposal personnel in the Army, Air 
Force, Marine Corps and Navy is making safe all types of unexploded 
ordnance. 


enlisted men S50 monthly when assigned to this duty. 


1642 
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The Commission notes that in this type of work there is perhaps 
more variation in the degree of hazard exposure than in any of the 
other fields for which differential pay is provided. The hazard ranges 
from the high extreme of disarming a live enemy mine of unknown 
type under water in order that it may be recovered and examined, to a 
lower hazard of serving as an instructor in the school where such 
pro edures are taught. 

The Commission initially assumed that with the end of World War 
II, or shortly thereafter, the need for ordnance disposal personnel had 
ceased. Actually the opposite was represented as being the case. The 
Commission learned that a large backlog of work exists at the present 
time and that the task of clearing unexploded ordnance from selected 
Pacific islands alone will take vears to accomplish with the present 
complement of personnel. Clearing air strips and battle areas of 
unexploded ordnance and destroy ing stocks of deteriorated ammuni- 
tion is ne essary and dangerous. 

There is no known, direct, civilian counterpart to the most hazard 
ous tasks performed by ordnance disposal personnel, but there are ci- 
vilian occupations which are somewhat comparable to the least haz 
ardous tasks. Open pit blasters and stevedores of civilian concerns 
loading live ammunition receive additional pay for the hazards of 
their employment and it appears reasonable that the military per- 
sonnel should be similarly though not equally paid to secure volun- 
teers for this unusual type of duty. 

The Commission believes that, in the event of global war, there will 
be an immediate need for large numbers of trained ordnance disposal 
personnel, particularly should the mainland of the United States 
be subjected to enemy bombing attacks. The maintenance of a 
nucleus of trained ordnance disposal personnel appears justified. 

(f) Recommendation.—That the existing rate of incentive-haz- 
ardous duty pay, for duty involving demolition of explosives, be con- 
tinued. 

(qd) Diff. PENCE mn cost to Gove PUM nt.—None. 


DIVING PAY (INCLUDING SPECIAL PAY—DIVING DUTY AND INCENTIVE 
HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY FOR DUTY AT SUBMARINE ESCAPE TRAINING, TANKS, 
NAVY DEEP SEA DIVING SCHOOL, NAVY EXPERIMENTAL DIVING UNIT, AND 
FOR HELIUM-OXYGEN DIVING) 


(a) Basic statutory authority.— Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
sections 204 and 205. 

(+) Purposes.—Designed to attract volunteers to diving duty; duty 
at. a submarine escape training tank, when such duty involves partici- 
pation in the training; and duty at the Navy Deep Sea Diving School 
or the Navy Experimental Diving Unit, when such duty involves par 
ticipation in training. (Rates of pay described below.) 

(c) Number of recipients —Approximately 7,000. 

(d) Funds required (fiscal year 1953) —Approximately $760,000. 

(e) Diseussion.—Special pay for diving currently provides that 
enlisted divers may be paid a basic rate of pay not less than $5 per 
month and not more than $30 per month under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of t he service concerned. In addition when employed 
in actual salvage or repair operations in depths greater than 90 feet, 
or in depths less than 90 feet under extraordinarily hazardous condi- 
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tions, they are paid at the rate of 85 per hour. Officers as well as 
enlisted divers may be paid for actual salvage or repair operations. 

The Commission believes that the rates stated above are not exces 
sive and notes that existing service regulations require actual practice 
dives to depths greater than 120 feet (or equivalent pressures) 1 
order to qualify for the maximum basic rate of $30. 

The hourly rate of $5 while engaged in actual salvage operations 
is low in relation to the rates paid civilian divers. The nature of such 
work effectively limits the total amount which a diver can earn In a 
single day. The Commission was informed that generally due to 
physical limitations, divers are unable to qualify for more than 2 or 
3 hours of additional pay in any 1 day while working at depths greater 
than 90 feet. 

Oflicers and men on duty at the submarine escape training tanks, the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School, and the Experimental Diving Unit 
receive incentive pay at the rate of S100 per month for officers and 
$50 per month for enlisted men. In order to receive this pay officers 
and men must actually participate in the diving training. The Com- 
mission was informed that at the present time only 24 officers and 93 
enlisted men are regularly assigned to billets for which this type of 
diving pay is authorized. 

Naval personnel while training for qualification as helium-oxygen 
divers at the Navy Deep Sea Diving School are entitled to ineentive- 
hazardous-duty pay at the rate of $100 per month for officers and $50 
per month for enlisted men. On completion of this training they are 
assigned duty on board submarine rescue vessels and this incentive 
pay ceases and the enlisted men receive the same pay as provided for 
the ordinary diver (maximum $30 per month) and the officers receive 
no diving-duty pay, except when engaged in actual salvage or repairs 
in depths over 90 feet or when extraordinarily hazardous conditions 
exist. 

Helium oxygen iy Ine is considerably more hazardous than diving 
with compressed alr. However. this technique required tor dives to 
greater depths than are possible with compressed air. The incidence 
of decompression sickness is higher in helium-oxvgen diving and there 
is the added hazard of serious burns should water accidently come in 
contact with the shell-natron which is used as a carbon dioxide ab 
sorbent in helium-oxygen diving. 

As noted above, divers receive incentive-hazardous-duty pay while 
learning the techniques of helium-oxygen diving at the Navy Deep 
Sea Diving School. The Commission re ommends that this pay also 
be authorized to qualified helium oxygen divers, who complete a re- 
quired number of monthly or quarterly training dive: 
tain their proficiency in a duty status. 

Such incentive-hazardous-duty pay should be suspended for any 
day in which divers are participating in actual salvage or repair 
operations and thereby qualify for the hom ly rate of din Inge duty pay 
authorized in section 205 (b) of the Career Compensation Act, Public 
Law 351. 

( rT) Recomme ndations. 


and thus main 





Le That the special pay for diving duty and the incentive-hazard- 
ous-duty pay for duty at the submarine escape training tanks, the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School, and the Navy Experimental Diving 


Unit be continued at the rates presently authorized. 








+) DI} \ A] P \ | » SERVI RS 
| Pav at the rate ot sl Lhd sawU pel month be paid respec- 
I vely to ¢ CeCTS aha meh eGulially ¢ raged h hel um-oxygen diving. 


(gq) Dif wet to the Go —Estimated as an addi- 


ti I S65, nnually 
COMBAT PAY 

(a) Basic statutory ority.—Title 11, Public Law 488, 82d Con 
rr 

(b) Purpos Paid to personnel for participation in combat as 
menmibe ot designated combat units in Korea who tor any 6 days in 
anv calendar month are sul jected t » host rou d fire or explosion. 

(c) her of recipients.—U nder 160.0! 


Over S80 million. 


~~ — 


The Commission conside) S pay a unique type of compensation. 
It differs from the other pays in that it is neither a procurement nor a 
ele Oh mcentive 

(e) Das sion —Combat-duty pay was authorized by Congress in 
1°) vith retroactive featua Nowing qualification for, and payment 
of, t! pay hee tl e beo nnn oft t e Koren TION, he law ven 
erally provides that any officer or enlisted man who is assigned to, and 
present with, a designated combat unit in Korea for a minimum of 


oO aay In anv 1 month shall receive the sum of $45 tor that month. 


Combat u not larger than a regime « RIN © designated when 
they are subjected to enemy ground fire or explosion. 

In an effort to determine the intent of the Congress in enacting 
combat-duty pay. the Com sion studied the reeords of congres 

onal hearine’s on an earlier a n re bat-pav bill and read the 
(LIS ( 1 the Senate when the existing law w is introduced. The 
Com on assumes that the authorization for combat pay was en 
ucle t a matter of equ Cy il was des oned TO Tew ira ndividuals 
for the hazard d discomforts of combat duty provided that, with 
the exception of sea- and Toreign-duty pay, they were not drawing 
other differential pay simultaneously, 

Lhe Comm ion bel ves that insofar as practicable it was the in 
tent of Congress that the pay be limited to n dividual who actually 
engage in combat with the enemy. Tlowever, the Commission does not 
believe that the Congvess intended to limit this pay to eround per 
viene? 


Among the views expressed in support of the existing restrictions 
on eliaib Hit \ fo} combat pay were that the morale value of the pay 
for those who face frequent risks would be decreased if the pay was 
authorized for individuals who face only occasional risks from enemy 
fire or explosion. It was argued that this pay, though small in 
wmmount, rved as a speci il recognitiol for the frontline foot soldier 
whose duties were not only extremely hazardous, but were generally 
performed with far fewer comforts than were available in the other 


e! 


! CES 


In actual practice, 1t appears to this Commission that personnel of 
! aval vessels are generally ul able to earn combat pay because naval 
engagements are intense, of relatively short duration, and are often 
decided within hours. sometimes in minutes, It was pointed out that 
a sailor could have his ship sunk and spend many days in the open sea 
prior to rescue and vet not qualify for combat pay, because his ship 
had not been engaging the enemy for the required period of 6 days. 
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] 
rv tew 1 ival vessels COoulLa 


Under the provisions of thi present lav ) ’ 
rld War II the greatest 


ve 
uv Wo 


have q inlified for Omovat prey aur. 
naval war in history 


spokesmen for the Navy presel ted t he CASE {ol person el ot mine 


sweepers, stating that their duty in the combat zone involved great 
discomfort and constant threat of death from explosion. Collision 
With an ene my mine Norn | Vv puts a ehtly CONSTruUe ted minesweepel! 
out of action; vet In the absence of other enemy fh e. it vould be neces 
sary for SUPVIVING al dl unwoul cle i we rsonne ol mines wee pers LO 


experience 6 such collisions Inanv l month n ordet to « ual ty tor com 
bat par forthat month. 


On the other hard, the Comn on learned that ground troops im 
mediately to the rear of combat units also live in discomfort and are 
exposed to the dane of guerrilla harassment md enemy bomb ng. 
Yet aa Individual killed ounded as a re lt of such at engagement 


be entitled to combat pay unless serving 


with the enemy is not held to 
witha designated combat unit. 


ly revard to those kK lled or Wwe unded, the law operates d {Fe rel tly 


for personnel on board naval vessels. A ship is designated a combat 
unit for any 1 day in which it suffers damage from hostile fire ot 
explosion, and therefore vv ndividual killed on wounded is entitled 
to combat pay. 

The Comm Ol, recognizes the difficulty herent in drawn ow Chie 
rules of eligibility for combat pay and realizes the improbability that 
any system will be el tirelv w thout 1 yustice. W lle the ¢ OM MISslon 
Is opposed to a broad eCXpansiol oft combat pay on an area basis, it 
does feel that some of the more obvious 11 equities in the present law 


mav be corrected without oreatly Increasing the cost of this pay. 

The ¢ OMMIssion questions W hether conmibat pay should be continued 
in the event of an all-out war. ‘The type of warfare which oceurs 
will be a determining factor in this decision as well as the ability ot 
the national economy to support the cost, On the other hand the 
Commission notes that less than 2 percent of the Armed Forces are 
presently entitled to receive combat pay as a result of the location of 
present action and the ratio of Support personi el to combat perso! nel. 

The present rate of combat duty pay Is lower than that of other 
differential pays. While the amount to be pa «| Ss a matter of judg 
ment, rather than need, the Commission believes that it should be 
equated with the lowest rates paid for other hazardous duties. 

(f) Recommendations.—That the combat duty pay law be amended 
to eliminate Inequities as follows: 

1. The rate of pay is lower than for other hazardous duties. The 
Commission believes that the rate of combat uty pay should be equal 
to at least the lowest rates of pay provided for other personnel en 
gaged in hazardous duties, as provided n section 204 of the Career 
Compensation Act, Public Law 351. 

2. Personnel on naval vessels damaged in combat with the enemy 
normally are unable to qu ilify because the vessel is not subjected to 
enemy fire for a period of 6 days. The Commission recommends 
that the pay be authori ed to personne! on vessels suffering damage 
and easualties as a result of enemy action for the month of such 


occurrence. 
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3. Shore based personnel not attached to designated combat units 
are sometimes killed or wounded as a result of enemy action, but are 
prevented from qualifying for ae pay under the present law. 
‘The Commission recommends that the existing requirement that an 
individual be attached to a designated combat unit in order to be en- 
titled to the pay be waived in the case of personnel killed or wounded 
as a result of enemy action. 

!. Personnel of minesweepers operate under difficult conditions and 


the constant threat of explosion. The Commission recommends that 
combat pay be authorized for the personnel o of such vessels for any 
month in which the vessel engages in the sweeping of enemy mines 


for six or more days. 

(7) / <7 mated dithi rence in cost to Government. Approximately 
$6,000,000 but amount of increase directly dependent on combat 
operations, 


PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS PAY 


(a) Basic statutory authority—Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
Section 203, as amended. 

(6) Purpose.—Paid to personnel who are commissioned medical 
officers of the uniformed services who are voluntarily on active service 
for a period of 1 year, or more, at the rate of $100 per month. 

(c) Numbe 7 of TCC 7 pie nts. ()ve rr BOUUOO, 

(ad) Funds re quired (fiscal year 1953) —Over $20,000,000. 

(e) Discussion.-The Commission unde rstands that originally this 
differential pay w: as established as a temporary inducement to en- 
courage me *:mbers ot f the medical profession to enter the armed serv- 
ices at a time when a great shortage of doctors and dentists existed, 
and when the services of this group were entirely of a volunteer na- 
ture. Since 1950, the pay has been paid to physici ians and dentists 
ordered to active duty regardless of whether they were or were not 
volunteers. 

Arguments were presented by the medical services that the pay is 
justified as a differential to balance the expense of medical education 
and to compensate in part for the loss of probable higher civilian 
earnings, and for the expense of reestablishing practice upon release 
from active duty. 

In the case of career medical officers it was contended that during 
a 30-year period, their total service pay, without the special pay, is 
less than that of their contemporaries in other branches where educa- 
tional requirements are not as great. 

The Commission notes that— 

(1) Due to the stated overall shortages of physicians in civil 
life and the comparatively high level of medical incomes, no 
reasonable amount of extra pay would be likely to induce a suffi- 
cient number to volunteer for duty in the services; 

(2) No similar pay is received by other servicemen whose in- 
comes are adversely affected by reason of service nor is there any 
attempt to compensate for a prolonged and costly educational 
preparation ; 

(3) Medical officers recalled to duty may continue and advance 
in their chosen profession ; 

(4) The volunteer nature of the services has changed and that 
induction may be resorted to for a considerable period ; 
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(5) Physicians and dentists have been and are receiving con- 
structive credit for professional education in both pay and grade 
of initial commission. 

(6) Despite the argument to the contrary, computations made 
for us would indicate that over a service career of 30 years medical 
officers will ordinarily receive greater service income, without 
special pay, than most officers of other branches receive for the 
same length of service. 

As an encouragement to physicians and dentists to enter the services 
as a career, this pay has merit. Although it has not resulted in the 
procurement of a sufficient number of physicians dedicated to a mili- 
tary career it has alleviated in part the critical shortage of such physi- 
cians. Asan incentive to volunteer for limited periods of duty in the 
Armed Forces, this pay does not appear to be required. As a differen- 
tial to compensate for loss of civilian earnings, this pay has question- 
able moral or logical justification unless it 1s also available to other 
citizens whose civilian incomes and subsequent careers are adversely 
affected by reason of military service. This Commission is critical 
of the payment of this extra pay to physicians and dentists whose 
education was materially financed by the Government while they also 
enjoyed deferment during World War II. It is the belief of the 
Commission that this pay should be limited to those doctors or dentists 
willing to serve on a career basis or for periods of military service 
longer than those required of citizens generally. 

The Commission heard testimony from veterinary groups requesting 
that veterinarians be included in the $100 extra pay now limited to 
physicians and dentists. The Commission does not believe that this 
pay should be extended to veterinary personnel. The small number 
of veterinarians required by the services does not indicate that this 
special inducement is needed. 

The Commission opposes extra pay as a differential for loss of 
civilian earnings by reason of military service for any professional 
group, since this would be a prefe ‘rential and undemocratic consid- 
eration. 

({) Recommendations.—That special pay for physicians and dent- 

tist be limited to Regular officers and to Reserve officers who volunteer 
, and are accepted for extended active duty beyond that required by 
Public Law 779 or subsequent similar legisl: ation. 
(9) Differe nee in cost to Government.—$14,500,000 in approximate 
savings. 


SEA AND FOREIGN-DUTY PAY 


(a) Basie statutory authority —Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
section 206. 

(6) Purpose.—Paid to enlisted personnel for serving on sea duty or 
while on duty in any place beyond the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska at rates of $8 to $22.50 per month. 

(c) Number of re cipients.—Over 1,000,000. 

(2) Funds required (fiscal year 1953) —Over $200,000,000. 

(e) Diseussion.—The Commission is informed that pay for sea duty 
was originally considered to be regular pay rather than extra pay on 
the theory that naval officers and men were performing their full duty 
only when at sea. Officers while at sea drew full pay and when on 








hore drew a |e er pay ()ver the cours of time various just 
ive been advanced for sen and foreign duty pay such as 
r costs out le the United States da the necessity at times for 
maintain dual establishments. During the period 
i a Dav Was not ithorized, From 1942 to 1949 1t was regu 
11d despite t] existence of rental allowances and overseas sta 
e i e ly L949 paVvirre { to oth eC] were al SCO! tinued DY 
, | . 
Phe principal argument behalf of sea and foreign-duty pay pre 
‘ ted Dy the services to the Conm s10n wa the meren ed cost ot 
i il} Ya house! old y e thre ervice mie mber Is at sea or on for 
dut Other justification given was that the pay Is compel sation 
tor the disnereeable or undesirable a pects of sea and Torelg) ct ty 
d for the extra expense incurred by servicemen and their families. 
| ( aereqd \ el to benm vie Tactol 
\ tter of principle it is believed that a pay should be intended 
et pect need a ~tobved Head, woul a ve tangible evidence 
oT a ! +! Shing ts purpose 1 re is col del it l¢ oTroul al fo. doubt 
pay fulfills any need except by chance There are obvious 
tencies. Although the reasons vive 5 yustifieation ipply to 
ell as enlisted personnel, since 1949 only the latter have been 
rized to receive this pay. Persons separated from their families 
the pav as well as those whose families are with them on for 
( tate - \ler without cle pr nadent ilso rece ve lt. Pe SONS Sery 


y pel ods at sea or at isolated fore On stations receive the pay: 


owever, Those se 


tations, or stations w he rea reason 


l oO rabie st 

ible standard of liv Ing@ is made possible by tation allowances, also re 
ceive it. Service personnel whose actual homes are in Puerto Rico or 
Hawaii receive it when they are on duty in their homelands. 

If special consideration is to be given to those whose family expenses 
are Increased by reason ot separation, il should lomically be limited 
to those w ho, In fr ie har e dependent fam lies and should be paid when 
eparation is required for any reason, not only by reason of sea or 
roreloen dutv. If spec “| consideration S TO be elven, th Ss could be 
accomplished by increased allowances for dependents under such 
circumstances, 

Asa morale factor for those v ho pel form extended pel ods of dis 
igreeable or undesirable duty, this pay has some merit. Duty at sea 
iboard smaller vessels, duty in the field under combat or simulated 
combat conditions, and duty at isolated localities where a relatively 
low standard of | Ving 1s necessarily imposed, are examples. How 
ever, since all service personnel are expected to take their turns at such 


. ho special consideration should 


dutv asa normal part of their careers 
be given for its performance. 
ry dutv are small. At best 


rhev are tole addit ons to meomes, However, the number of Service 


Che individual payments for sea or fore 


ersonnel entitled to this pay is very large under modern conditions 


Asa re ult, of all the pay tudied, this nvolves the largest sum. Over 


. lowe ne of mo ile of persons currently recelvine 


I 


SPO0.000,000 annually would be saved by it elimination. 
i 


t] idd { onal pav, the Comm on helieves that personne] presently 
oO} ( , duty Ol foreien duty should continue to be entitled to the pay 
til their return to shore duty or duty in the United States. It should 


we 
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be terminated immediately with respect to personnel who are residents 
of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and other Territories or insular possessions, 
who are on duty in their places ot residence. 

(f) Recommendations. —1. That extra pay for sea duty and foreign 
duty be no longer authorized for military personnel departing from 
the United States. or reporting for sea duty subsequent to June 30, 
1953. 

2, That extra pay for toreien duty be terminated on June 30, 1953, 
for residents of Puerto Rico, Hawall, and other Territories or insular 
possessions, who are on duty in their places of residence or who depart 
from such places of residence subsequence to June 50, 1953. 


(q) Difference in cost to Government,—S200,000,000 in savings. 


REENLISTMENT BONUS 


(a) Basie statutor tuthority. Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
section 2OT. 

(b) Purpose—Paid to personnel for reenlistment in a uniformed 
service within 3 months from the date of their discharge or separation, 
or within such lesser period of time as the Secretary concerned may 
determine from time to time. Amount of bonus varies from $40 to 
$360 dependent upon leneth of reenlistment and subject to total career 
limitation of $1,440. 

(¢) Number of ree pie tS, 





Over 200,000 annually. 


, n= 


(a) Funds re quired (tseal yeu Yos ). (Over s20.000 000, 

(e) Diseussion.—Reenlistment bonuses in various forms have been 
paid to members of the Armed Forces since the Revolutionary War 
The bonuses in their present form proy ide for fixed sums to be paid 
to reenlistees depending upon leneth of reenlistment. In 1949 Con- 
gress placed a ceiling of $1,440 on the total bonus any individual could 
receive during his military career. 

The services have stated that the cost of training an enlisted man 
exceeds the cost of reenlistment bonuses and that whenever a person 
reenlists it means that the need for training a replacement has been 
eliminated. 

The services have stated that the most diffeult time to induce re- 
enlistment is near the completian of active ser\ ice draft obligation or 
toward the end of the first voluntary enlistment. ‘To increase the in 
ducement. of reenlistment, the services recommended that the total 
career limitation be increased to 81.800 and amount of first reenlist- 
ment bonus payment doubled. 

No arguments against the reenlistment bonus were advanced to the 
Commission from any individual, agel cy or organization: however, 
we note that there are certain areas where the effectiveness of thi 
bonus can be improved. 

The present schedule of reenlistment bonuses as well as the modifi 
cation recommended by the services, allows the bonus payment at 
periodic intervals throughout a man’s career, Theoretically, at least, 
an individual can qualify for a reenlistment bonus in his 29th year of 
service. The Commission believes that payments bevond the 20th 
vear of service are unnecessary. Those who have served in the mili- 
tary forces for 20 years have a substantial retirement equity which 
h each year of additional duty. They can be assumed to 
have definitely chosen military careers, 


iInereases wit 
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\t present an individual may qualify for his first reenlistment bonus 
after 1 year of honorable Federal service without regard for either 
skill or the quality of his previous service. The Commission is not 
convinced that 1 year of service is sufficient time to determine whether 
military personnel possess qualities which warrant payment of a re- 
enlistment bonus. Much of the first year is taken up in basic and 
specialty training and there is little time to observe performance of 
duty. We believe that no reenlistment bonuses should be paid until 
an individual has served satisfactorily for a minimum of 18 months. 
No bonus should be paid unless an individual has demonstrated value 
to his service. 

The Commission believes that the services’ proposal to pay more 
for the first reenlistment than for any subsequent reenlistment is sound. 

The Commission early in its deliberations recognized that a re- 
enlistment bonus cannot by itself induce personne] to reenlist. How- 
ever, in combination with other attractions to military service, this 
bonus can influence voluntary decisions to remain in, or return to, mili- 
tary service. 

The current decline in reenlistment rates indicates that civilian pur- 
suits are generally more attractive today than military careers. This 
situation may result in part from the fact that the Government has 
provided many veterans benefits which are, in a sense, incentives to 
leave the service rather than to remain on active duty. At the present 
time a paradoxical situation exists wherein the Government offers a 
man a maximum bonus of $360 to reenlist. vet pro\ ides benefits worth 
many times that amount if he leaves the service. 

The Commission’s terms of reference do not instruct it to weigh 
the relative merits of the various veterans benefits presently author- 
ized. However, the Commission feels impelled to recommend that 
reenlistment should not serve as a bar to receiving such benefits as 
Congress may authorize for other veterans, For example, individuals 
who leave the service receive veteran educational and home-loan 
benefits. Servicemen who remain on duty do not. 

Any system of reenlistment bonuses should be selective in nature, 
and similar to the inducements offered by private business concerns to 
retain valuable employees. 

( t ) Ri COM TN ndations 

1. That Congress authorize the services to modify the present system 
of reenlistment bonuses to reflect these principles: 

(2) No reenlistment bonuses to be payable until an individual has 
served with satisfaction for a minimum of 18 months. 

(6) Qualification for the bonus to be determined by the quality of 
incividual service. 

(c) A larger amount continued to be paid for longer reenlistments. 

(7) A larger amount to be paid for first reenlistment than for sub- 
sequent reenlistments. 

». That Congress modify existing legislation relative to veterans 
benefits in such a manner that military personnel who remain on con- 
tinuous service will be eligible for such assistance as educational or 
home loan benefits. 

(7) Difference in cost to Government.—Cost dependent upon adop- 
tion of principles outlined above and resulting reenlistment rates. 
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OVERSEAS STATION PER DIEM ALLOWANCES 


(a) Basie statutory authority—Career Compensation Act of 1949 
section 303. 

(6) Purpose.—These allowances are paid to service members to meet 
additional cost of maintaining a standard of living in a foreign area 
comparable to that in the United States. ‘They are intended to defray 
expenses for quarters and subsistence of service members on duty at 
foreign stations which are in excess of the expenses commonly expe- 
rienced by counterpart members in the United States. 

(c) Number of reci pients.—Under 70,000, 

(d 1) F unds required (fiseal year 1953) —Over $60 million. 

(e) Disecussion.—The ereatly increased cost-of-living in some for- 
eign countries makes these allowances necessal v if the relatively high 
standard to which Americans are normally accustomed is to be main 
tained. Allowances are based on a reviewed cost-of-living index for 
each station involved and the amounts vary, depending upon the 
particular area. 

The ( ‘ommission believes that. unless ul avoidable, sery ice members 
should not be compelled to lower their standards of living in time of 

yeace by reason of overseas assignment and that such allowances 
should, therefore, be continued. 

The allowances are increased in those cases where members are ac- 
companied by their dependents, because living expenses are greater. 
It has been an American custom to recognize that service members 
are entitled to as normal a home life as possible. Unless the allow- 
ances were increased, we believe it would be financially impossible for 
a service member to maintain his family on some foreign stations. 
There has been some question as to whether the presence of a service 
member’s family increases his efficiency or is to the advantage of the 
Government. Since there is no: ip pi irent return to the Government for 
the increased expense of maint: uning de spe ndents on foreign stations, 
it has been argued that such increases are unwarranted and that sav- 
ings could be effected by their elimination. However, the Commis- 
sion feels such reductions should not be considered if the previously 
stated assumption—regarding provision of a normal home life in the 
service to the extent possib le—is acce pte dd. This involves a que stion 
of policy rather than pay and lies outside the scope of this Commission. 

The aspect of these allowances which appeared questionable was the 
possibility that allowances might be used to maintain “plush” stand- 
ards of living. While an on-the-scene investigation of living stand- 
ards overseas was not made by the Commission due to the time factor 
and other considerations, we requested and received reports regard- 
ing charges of such irregularities. The service secretaries advised us 
that during the postwar occupation period, our troops enjoyed the 
advantages of both a high dollar conversion rate and extra services 
arising out of ae As a consequence, our troops had ex 
cellent living conditions. It was also asserted that our troops were 
required to live better than the local population for psye hological 
reasons. At present, however, Berg. * is the exception, since most 
of the services formerly financed by the occupied countries are no 
longer authorized. Only in instances where the nature of command 
duty requires impressive standards have they been maintained. We 
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fee] very strongly that even in these cases whi h are few, the services 
hould be eaut ioned to survey for the elimination of abuses and of just 
foundations for criticism. 
(f) BR mmendation That these overseas station per diem al- 
lowances be continued and that constant effort be made to t ighten 
their administration. 


( ) Diff rencves in cost ra Gow ) ent.- None. 


ATTACHE MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCES 


1) Basic ST fOr ruithority. [hese funds are provided as a lWils- 

ellaneous item in the Department of Defense annual appropriations 
act 

(b) Purpose. Paid to military attaché personnel for relmburse 


ment of unusual expenses incurred in connection with official duties. 
(c) Number of reci pients.—Classified. 


; 1 
d) Funds required (fiscal year 1953).—Over 31 million (actual 


Wmnount Is sified). 


) Diseussion.—The Commission has had reasonable evidence 
prese nted that these allowances do not result in ar 1y Increase Ih Mmcome 
to service personnel. They are intended as reimbursement for unusual 
Government expenses made necessary by protocol and custom in the 
performance of official duty at foreign posts. It is commonly agreed 
that an individual who has conscienti rusly pl omoted the best 

nterests of his employer should not be forced to sustain financial 
loss there by by reason of the nature of his duties. The only question 
which can then arise is whether the items for which reimbursement 
is made are, in fact, necessary in the best interests of the Government. 
Since certain of these items are classified, the Commission considers 
it proper tf hat t hey continue to be reviewed in detail by the COnNLTEeS- 
sional committees which consider annual a ppropriations. 

Because the attention of ( ‘Ongress has been focused on this item, 
it was examined closely. The Commission was surprised that the 
total sum involved is so small in relation to the total of d ifferential 
pays heing studied. ‘J he concern shown this item does hot uppear 
to have been warranted. 

(f) Recommenda tion. That the present schedule of attaché main 
tenance allowance be continued w ith annual review by congres siona 
committees. 


ye 


(a) I: stamated ditke POCVCE in OST to Gore rnnvent, None. 
LV. Summary or RecoMMENDATIONS 


‘I hrouchout this report there are certain recommendations not 
related solely to any one of the individual pays listed in part ITT. 
The Commission « onsiders these re ommendations of pal umount 
Importance to a high level of morale and effectiveness in our Armed 


ly mre’ 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Cha 8 9) terms of service 
|. That the Congress exercise great forethought in changing, 


unfavorably, the terms of employment for the uniformed services. 
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Ze That when changes In terms of en plovinent 
sary, they be made appli ible only to individuals entering the services 
after such changes become effective. 

3. That whenever the foregoing is mpract ible, those who are 
unfavorably affected be protected to the extent possible by savings 
clauses. 

1. That current restrictions against ve luntary retirement at earlie 
than statutory age be modified and reduced. 

5. That medical and dental care for dependents of military membe 
be proy ided to the extent Doss bl 


if) That shippn cy allow vice fo. h ll ehol it voods, commensurate 


with grade and stat of tary member erned. be authorized 
ane the present restrictions removed 
Administratio 

That the service secretari Cleat mia Untain Vigorou Col 
to «cis »\ | | ( rhe { | ( {hhh it i¢ of \] al tf { 
pays and allowances and that reports of r progre le t 


| t bysyse et hey a { i} ( i¢ fed 
it intervals of ] ! Ve ccord ce thie { Phat for ila 
asin percentage of t bers iv and ft t ¢ vy t leeisl Oo} 
mthorizime e of rorh 
Tne wed Insura 

| Phat SUPVIVE ( a I VY menmbers \ » ose TI  ilve rm the 
SePTVICe ¢ f then COUNTEYV DYN Ly he k lled } tion. ay ne ot WoOotrCS. O! 

: ‘ ; 
as an direct result of volunhtal { aging l UZ ( Or Pp 1 
be authorized double t norman ien t\ rrently authorized 6. 
$20,000 in leu of $10,000. 

2. That the Gover ent ! ce commercial-type life insurance 
available at reasonable premilun rates to those military members, whe 
by reasotl ot } ZaArdou lh | ter’) l CrTitiie { re | ible TO sect 
appropriate life insurance from commercial fin 

DIFFERENTIAL I Y RECOMMENDATIONS 
Pay for fyina 
> 4 + ] ] 

l Remove from flieht sStatltis, uniess They ier ! i Supervised tra 
Ing program for crew members positions, officers and enlisted men in 
non-crew-member status who do not possess technical skills whieh con 

i 


tribute directly to the safety or mission effectiveness of the aircraft. 
such as couriers and stewards 

”. Remove from fli 
status who cannot be reasonably expected to provide air leadership 


ht status officers and airmen in crew-membet 


y 


or to serve In an operational capacity during an emergency because 


of highly specialized traimimne l fields other thar aviation. suc hy is 
law and atomic energy. 
3. Require that all services develop and submit to the Secretary of 


Defense, within 6 months from date of this report, a Hioht status 
selection system which will require a per ociec review of the flving and 


service records of each officer based upon age and grade criteria to 
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determine if he shall remain on flight status even though he possesses 
the ability to pass a physical examination. 

1, Change flight surgeons and aviation observers, medical, who 
presently receive crew-member flight pay to the pay se ale provided 
for nonerew members—with exceptions for those few flight eae 
assigned, for example, as actual crew members on hospital evacué ition 
aircraft, or to specialized projects in which the officer performs duties 
essential to the mission of the aircraft in flight. 

5. Convert the rates of differential pay for flying which are author- 
ized in the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to percentages of base 
pay at existing ratios and continue payment at that ratio. 

NSubma? ine pay 

That the present rates of incentive-hazardous duty pay for sub- 
marine personnel be cont inued. 
Glide rT pay 

That the portion of section 204, Public Law 351, 81st Congress, as 
pertains to olider pay be repealed. 

Para Au t¢ pay 

That parachute pay be retained at existing rates. 

Hlansen’s disease (le prosy) pay 


That the pay currently provided for duty involving intimate con- 
tact with persons afflicted with Hansen’s disease be continued. 


De molition pay 
That the existing rate of incentive-hazardous duty pay, for duty in- 

volving demolition of explosives, be continued. 
oe pay 

That the special pay for diving duty and the incentive-hazardous 
bins pay for duty at the submarine-escape training tanks, the Navy 
Deep Sea Diving School, and the Navy experimental diving unit be 
continued at the rates presently authorized. 

That pay at the rates of $100 and $50 per month be paid respec- 
tive sly to officers and men regularly engaged in helium-oxygen diving. 


( a pay 


That the present rate of combat-duty pay be increased to equal to 
at “ ast the lowest rates of pay provided for other personnel engaged 
in hazardous duties, as provided in section 204 of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act, Public Law 351. 

That the pay be authorized to personnel on vessels suffering 
damage and casualties as a result of enemy action for the month of 
such oecurrence. 

That the existing requirement that an individual be attached to a 
designated combat unit” in order to be entitled to the pay he waived 
in the case of personnel killed or wounded as a result of enemy action. 

4. That combat pay be authorized for the personnel of minesweepers 
for any month in which they engage in the sweeping of enemy mines 
for a period of six or more days. 


“ 


Physicians and dentists pay 


That special pay for physicians and dentists be limited to Regular 
officers and to Reserve officers who volunteer and are accepted for 
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extended active duty beyond that required by Public Law 779 or sub- 
sequent similar legislation. 


Sea and foreign duty pay 


1. That extra pay for sea duty and foreign duty be no longer 
authorized for military personnel departing from the United States or 
reporting for sea duty subsequent to June 30, 1953. 

2. That extra pay for foreign duty be terminated on June 30, 1953, 
for residents of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, other Territories or insular 
possessions, who are on duty in their places of residence or who depart 
from sucn places of residence subsequent to June 30, 1953. 


Reenlistment bonus 


1. That Congress authorize the services to modify the present system 
of reenlistment bonuses to reflect these principles : 

(a) No reenlistment bonuses to be payable until an individual has 
served with satisfaction for a minimum of 18 months. 

(6) Qualification for the bonus to be determined by the quality of 
individual service. 

(c) A larger amount continue to be paid for longer reenlistments. 

(d) A larger amount to be paid for first reenlistment than for sub- 
sequent reenlistments. 

2. That Congress modify existing legislation relative to veterans’ 
benefits in such a manner that miltiary personnel who remain on con- 
tinuous service will be eligible for such assistance as edueational or 
home-loan benefits. 


Ov TS@daS station pe - die yi allowance 8 


That these overseas station per diem allowances be continued and 
that constant effort be made to tichten their administration. 


A ttache maintenance allowances 


That the present schedule of attaché maintenance allowances be con- 
tinued with annual review by congressional committees. 
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ean have its study sufficiently completed to assist the subcommittee in finishing 
its task early in the S83d Congress 
LESTER C, HUNT. 
Joun C, STENNIS 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
RussEtLi Lb. LONG 
Harry P. CAIN, 


EXHIBIT B 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, October 9, 1952. 
Memorandum for the Chairman, Commission on Incentive-Hazardous Duty and 

Special Pays 
Subject: Terms of reference. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to describe and set forth in greater detail 
the scope and character of the Commission's task. 

The Commission will report to me through the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower and Personnel) to whom responsibility for this project has been 
delegated 

Generally the objective of the Commission should be to furnish the Secretary 
of Defense with a comprehensive study and recommendations covering the 
specific compensations upon which the Commission will deliberate. The study 
of the Commission should include a complete review of the applicable statutes 
and rules and regulations under which the payments are administered. 

Specifieally, it is considered appropriate for the Commission to concern itself 
with the following incentive and special pays and allowances: 

(a) Incentive pay—Hazardous duty 

1. Duty as a crew member as determined by the Secretary concerned involving 
frequent and regular participation in aerial flight 

2. Duty on board a submarine, including submarines under construction from 
the time the builder’s trials commence. 

8. Duty involving frequent and regular participation in aerial flights not as a 
crew member and pursuant to (a) 1 above. 

4. Duty involving frequent and regular participation in glider fiights. 

5. Duty involving parachute jumping as an essential part of military duty. 

6. Duty involving intimate contact with persons afflicted with leprosy. 

7. Duty involving the demolition of explosives as a primary duty, including 
training for such duty. 

8. Duty at a submarine escape training tank when such duty involves participa- 
tion in the training 

9. Duty at the Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experimental Diving 
Unit when such duty involves participation in training. 

10. Combat duty. 

11. Other areas of hazardous duty not presently covered by legislation 
(dD) Special pay 

1. Physicians and dentists. 

2. Diving duty. 

». Sea and foreign duty. 

4. Reenlistment bonus. 

*) Allowances 

1. Overseas station allowances. 

2. Attaché allowances. 
rhe equity, validity, and administration of these pays has been the subject 


of discussion and question for many years and most recently by the Senate in 
the S2d Congress. The Commission hence is confronted with the threefold 


problem of determining 
(a) Are the present laws relative to the payment of incentive and special 
pays and allowances equitable, or do these laws or any portions thereof 
require revision? 
(b) Is the administration of these pays satisfactory to the extent possible 
or are there needs for administrative changes? 
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(c) Can reductions be made in the amount of payments now authorized 

or in the number of personnel entitled to such payments without serious 
affect the military services? 

In its deliberations the Commission should carefully consider the continuing 
requirement of the United States Government to be able to attract and retain 
particularly qualified personnel who possess the incentive to participate in the 
types of duties referred to above. Further, serious consideration must be given 
to the fact that insofar as incentives are concerned the armed services must 
maintain a reasonable competitive basis in the procurement of personnel if they 
are to compete with commercial enterprise, particularly in time of peace or of 
partial or limited emergency and in the areas of special skills. Balanced against 
these considerations is the recognized need for maximum economy in the opera- 
tion of the Military Establishment. 

Senator Russell, chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee, has in- 
dicated that he is hopeful that the Commission can complete its study in time 
to be available in the next Congress to assist his committee. Speed, therefore, 
in the Commission's study of this problem is important, but certainly not at the 
expense of thoroughnes and completeness. Only a carefully considered answer 
will enhance or ensure the possibility of a permanent solution, and too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on permanency of solution because of its importance 
and impact on service morale. As you know, the effect of morale is most ad- 
verse When individuals who have entered service with expectancy of a perma- 
nent rate of compensation are constantly exposed to unfavorable ex post facto 
adjustments. For this reason, it is most vital that sufficient time be taken to 
cover this matter thoroughly, critically, and analytically in order that the De- 
partment of Defense and the Congres may receive maximum assistance in ar- 
riving at a fair and equitable solution to these problems 

Ropert A, Lovett. 


EXHIBIT C 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 2, 1958. 


Memorandum for Commission on Incentive-Hazardous Duty and Special Pays. 
(Attention of Mr. Strauss. ) 

As you know, the Air Force has expressed its opposition to any reduction in 
the present rates of flight pay and has proposed an examination of the factors 
which support increased rates for airmen and officers through the grade of 
lieutenant colonel. Attached you will find specific proposals in the form of sug- 
gested legislation for the establishment of increased rates and a summary of 
increased costs under the proposed rates (tab A) 

It is considered that the principle of flight pay, having been recognized for 
39 vears, has stood the test of time and is as valid today as it Was 39 years ago. 
Long experience has proven that, while the extra pay for flying is not the ex- 
clusive reason for the entry of individuals into a flying career, the additional 
pay becomes the most important factor in persuading individuals to continue 
in such a career. Throughout the long history of flight pay, the amount paid 
has fluctuated from a low of 25 percent to a high of 75 percent and is now ap- 
proximately 35 percent of base pay. 

The Air Force supports its proposal for an increase in flight pay on the follow- 
ing factors: 

(a) Since the end of World War II, the Air Force has experienced consider- 
able difficulty in attracting the desired quantity and quality of personnel to man 
its flying commitments. While it has been possible to generally meet training 
quotas, those quotas have been filled as a result of lowered entrance standards 
and a consequent lowered quality. 

(b) With the increased complexity of modern aircraft has come a decreasing 
crew requirement. The 3-man crew of the B-47 replaces the 11-man crew of 
the B-29. The single pilot of the F-86D replaces the two-man crew of the F-4 
and the P-61. It now becomes even more clear that the Air Force is more and 
more dependent upon the skill of its experienced members 

(c) It is significant that, while the aircraft accident rate has generally de- 
clined throughout the Air Force, the fatality rate has actually increased, In 
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EXHIBIT D 
DIFFERENTIAL PayS—RATES OF INCENTIVE HazArpous DUTY AND SPECIAL Pay 


The rates of pay shown below are those currently authorized by Public Law 351, 
Sist Congress, They are in addition to base pay 


FLIGHT PAY 


For pay purposes, flying pay is divided into two types: Pay for aviation duty 
as a crew member and for duty as a noncrew member 
Pay for crew members is shown in the table below. 


M Monthly 

I Rank oe Pa ad Rank vate 
Oo 8 ( 1 $ K Ww-2 Warrant officer $100. 0 
O ( 210.00 |) W-1 100. 04 
oO I int col 180. 00 } Ma r sergeant 75. Of 
O-4 M 150. E-6 I’ il sergeant ( ) 
oO ( ' ) | ‘ S ant 60. 00 

oO | ant " E-4 rst cla 2 
O-1 it ul LOO. OF E-3 i ( i class { Ww) 
W-4 Varra »flicer 1). 00 E-2 s 37. 5 
W 0. 0 E-1 in, basic BD. A 





For the performance of aviation duty as noncrew members, officers are paid 
$100 per month and enlisted personnel $50 per month 


SUBMARINE PAY 


Personnel who are attached to a submarine which is in active status are en 
titled to receive pay at the same rates shown in the table above for performance 
of aviation crew-member duty Appropriate naval titles of rank should be sub 
stituted for the Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps designations 


GLIDER PAY, PARACHUTE PAY, LEPROSY PAY, DEMOLITION PAY, SUBMARINE ESCAPE 
AND DIVING TRAINING 


The rates are $100 per month for officers and $50 per month for enlisted 


COMBAT DUTY PAY 


rhe rate of combat pay is $45 per month to officers and men alike. 


PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS PAY 


The rate of this special pay is $100 per month. It is not paid to enlisted 
personnel 
DIVING DUTY PAY 


Basie diving pay for Navy enlisted divers is graduated according to qualifica- 
tion. Officers do not receive a basie diving pay. Rates are: 


Per month 





Master divers p20 
Divers first class 5 5 adie 15 
Salvage divers 7 dhidistehsaetisiadinin dasibian: ae 
Divers second class a 


In addition to this pay, enlisted divers are entitled to pay at the rate of $0.05 
per foot of total depths for dives over 120 feet. The total of foregoing rates can- 
not exceed S30 pel month 

When extraordinarily hazardous conditions exist in diving, both officers and 
enlisted personnel receive pay, in addition, at the rate of $5 per hour or fraction 
thereof 


DIFFERENTIAL 


SI 


This pay is not authorized f 


Pay grade 
E-7 M 
E-6 
E-5 T 
E-4 \ 
E-3 A 2 
E-2 A 
E-1 \ 


This bonus is paid only to 
years for which reenlistment 


Enlistment 


» 


contract 
years 

o year 
# yeal 
D yeal 
6 years 


Ss 


t 


S 


PAYS 


A AND 


FOR 


FOREIGN 


THE 


ARMED SERVICES 


t| 


I 


DUTY PAY 


or officers. Rates for enlisted personnel are shown. 
I 8 

REENLISTMENT BONUS 

enlisted personnel. It is based on the number of 

is contracted 


$40 

1) 
160 
20 


360 


No person may draw more than a total of $1,440 of this bonus during his career. 


ALLOWANCE RATES 


OVERSEAS STATION ALLOWANCES 


Allowances for subsistence and quarters vary according 


g Officers 
receive greater allowances than enlisted personnel 


n addi 


to locality 
The allowances are i 


tion to any other pays to which a member is entitled. A sampling of daily 
allowances is shown below. 
Enlisted on 
Country 

S tence Qu Subsi nee Quarters 
Cuba 0). 7 $i %. 80 | $0. 6 
Hungary 2 N N 
We is Oe Dances 4 4. 60 . H 8 

ATTACHE ALLOWANCES 


These allowances are for reimbursement for the actual cost of items or services 


which attachés are required to procure in the performance of their duties. As 
such they vary in amount. 
EXHIBIT E 
ABSTRACT OF LETTERS RECEIVED BY COMMISSION ON INCENTIVE-HAzARDOUS DUTY 
AND SPECIAL PAYS 
American Dental Association (letter of August 5, 1 ? and statement dated 


December 5, 1952) 


Supporting special pays for physicians and dentists as justified on basis of addi 


tional educational expenses prior to entering service, and as necessary to attract 
competent personnel to medical and dental careers the military services 
American Veterinary Medical Association (letters of October 8 and November 


2) 


28, 195 
Supporting special pay for physicians and dentists and urging that it be paid 
to members of the Veterinary Corps of the United States Army and Air Force, 


on the grounds that these officers were also required to have special postgraduate 
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FOREWORD 


Differer pavs for the armed services of the United States, 
repo! f the Commission on Inecentive-Hazardous Duty and Specia 
Pays, is presented in three parts. 

Part I contains the Commission’s findings and recommendatio1 

Par 


it LI, the unelassified supplement, contains legislative histories, 
elected background material, and views of the uniformed services and 
endent org@anizations. 
Part III, the classified supplement (not printed), contains, in addi 
to personnel and budget summaries, views of the armed services 


ng certain of the pays which must be supported by classified 





PART II—UNCLASSIFIED SUPPLEMENT 


I. Leetsuarive Hisrory or Pay anp ALLOWANCES 


Legislative histories of each of the pays and allowances studied 
are shown in following pages, together with a brief of the major pro- 
visions of the statutes and Executive orders. 


SUBMARINE PAY 


Kaecutive order of January 1, 1901.—First submarine pay estal 
lished for enlisted men at the 1 ite of SD per mo th. 

Keecutii ord if Now My §, 1900. \uthorized an additional 
* 1 pel month for each day luring any part of which enlisted met 


were submerged, such additional pay not to exceed $15 in any 1 mont 
let of June l ¢ beta A? TAL, Oded). Confirmed previous provisions 


for submarine pay. 
{ct of Lj i 9, 1928 (45 Stat. 412) Provided submarine pay 


ie rate of 25 percent of base pay for officers and not less than 5 not 


more than s50 per mo th for enlisted men. 


Act of January 16, 1996 (49 Stat. 1091) —Provided submarine pay 
for pe rsonnel attached to a submarine while under construction from 
the time builders trials commenced. 

Let of Auqus ~ less (00 S L. 90). Established submarine pay 
it eo percent Of base pay ior bot 1 officers anc enlisted met 

Let of October 12, 1949 (63 Stat. 810) —The law currently effective, 

»Cureel Compensat on Act of 1949. 


S-EENLISTMENT BONUS 

Act of July 4), 1838 Three m mths’ extra pay for reenlistment 
Regular Army within 2 months before and 1 month after expiration of 
term of service. 

tet of August 3, 1861.—Abolished provisions of act of July 5, 
1858. 

Revised Statutes Ld Additional pay for men honorably d 
charged who reenlist within 1 month after 5 vears’ service, including 
first enlistment. 

tet of Auqust 1, 1894 (28 Stat. 216) —Extended period in which 
reenlistment must be effected to 5 months 

Actof M YW IL, LIUS (29 8 it, 110) —DBonus for reenlistment payabl 
to honorably discharged enlisted man who reenlists within 3 mont 
of date of discharge Ih amount equal to > months’ pay at the rate he 


was receiving at the time of discharge. 

Act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 775) —Repealed existing laws provid 
12 for payinent of 3 months’ pay on reenlistment and prov ided for an 
? 


enlistment allowance equal to three times monthly pay of a man of the 


seventh grade to be paid to men who enlist or reenlist for a period of 3 
vers, 
47 
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let of June 30, 1921 (42 Stat. 74)—Repealed above provisions of 
act of June 4, 1920. 

tet of June 10, 1922 (42 Stat. 629), effective July 1, 1922.— 
Ke) tment allow: ance of S50, caudal Pp “teed by the makes of years se rved 
in the enlistment period from which he has last been discharged, 
sh ill be cal to every honorably discharged enlisted man of the first 
three grades who reenlists within a pe ‘riod of 3 months from the date 
of his discharge, and $25 multiplied by the number of years se rved in 
the enlistment period from which he has last been dise harged shall 
he pal id toevery honor: ibly dischs: irged e eee man of the other grades 
who reenlists within a period of 3 months from the date of his dis 
charge. 

let of March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 1519) —Suspended payments of en 
listment allowance for fiscal vear 1934. 

Act of March 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 623).—Suspension continued for 
fiscal vear 1955. 

Act of May 14,1935 (49 Stat. 226). —Continued suspension for fiscal] 
yeal 1956. 

let of June 23, 1936 (49 Stat. 1837).—Continued suspension for 

let of May 28,1937 (50 Stat. 232).—Continued suspension for fiscal 

let of June 21,1938 (52 Stat. 819) —Continued suspension for fiscal 


Act of June 16, 1942 (56 Stat. 363), effective June 1, 1942.—Enlist- 
ment allowance of $50 multiplied by the number of years served in the 
enlistment period from which he has last been discharged shall be 
paid to every honorably discharged enlisted man of the first three 
grades who reenlists within a period of 3 months from the date of 
his discharge, and $25 multiplied by the number of years served in the 
enlistment perl iod from which he has last been discharged shall be 


paid to every honorably lis ( harged enlisted man of the other orades 
who reenlists within a period of 3 months from the date of his 
discharge. 

let of September 7, 1944 (58 Stat. 730) —Amended act of June 16, 
1942, a an enlistment ina branch of the Reeular service 


within 8 months from the date of discharge from any component of 
such branch other than its Regular Establishment after not less than 
| year’s continuous active service in such component or components 
immediately prec eding the date ot discharge the sre from, shall be con 
sidered a reenlistment for the purpose of — nt of the enlistment 
allowance provided by this section and the enlistment allowance shall 
be computed on the basis of the number of full years’ continuous 
active service immediately preceding the discharge from, such 
coliponent. 

tet of October 6G, 1945 (59 Stat. 39.—Further amended act of June 
16, 1942, to provide that the amount of the enlistment allowance pay- 
able te persons enlisted or reenlisted in the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment on or after June 1, 1945, shall be computed at the rate pre- 
scribed for enlisted men of the first three grades for the purpose of 
determining the eligibility of any person enlisted or reenlisted in the 
Regular Military Establishment on or after June 1, 1945, to receive 
the enlistment allowance, and in computing the amount thereof, all 
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continuous active Federal service in the Army of the United States or 
any component thereof (if enlisted or reenlisted in the Regular Mih 
tary Establishment Re whether hh enlisted grades or in ae 


commissioned warrant, or warrant oflicer e ides, shall, if honorably 
performed subsequent to the payment of the 5 previous enlistment 
allowance, be credited as a period of active enlisted service. In deter 

mining whether active Federal service is continuous, any interruptions 


of not more than 90 days each between periods of service shall be 
disregarded. 

Act of June 28, 1947 (61 Stat. 1941) —Further amended act of June 
16, 1942, to provide that in addition to such enlistment allowance, any 
person enlisting for an unspecified period of time shall be paid the 
sum of $50 upon the completion of each year of service of such reenlist 
ment, and any person who resigns or is discharged from such enlist 
ment for an unspecified period of time shall not thereafter be entitled 
to any additional enlistment or reenlistment allowance based on any 
period served in such enlistment for an unspecified period of time. 

Act of October 12, 1949 (63 Stat. 802).—Rescinded provisions of 
act of June 16, 1942, as amended, and provided for a reenlistment 
bonus. Members who enlist in Regular Army following (1) compul 
sory or voluntary active duty in such service or (2) extended active 
duty of 1 year or more in a Reserve component of such service within 
3 months from date of discharge or separation shall be paid a lump 
sum reenlistment bonus $40, $90, $160, $250, $360 upon enlistment 
for a period of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 years, respectively, and upon enlistment 
for an unspecified per me amounting to more than 6 years, a lump-sum 
reenlistment bonus of $360 shall be paid and upon completion of 6 
years’ enlisted service in such enlistment, for each year thereafter a 
lump-sum payment of S60 shall be made, subject to the limitation that 
the total amount paid shall not exceed $1,440. No reenlistment bonus 
shall be paid for more than four enlistments entered into after date 
of act provided that a bonus to be paid in case of a person reenlisting 
fora period which would extend le neth active EK eder: al service beyond 
30 years shall be computed as if said reenlistment were for minimum 
number of years necessary to permit such person to comp vlete 30 years. 
Enlisted persons who, prior to expiration of period for whic h they 
have reenlisted, extend their reenlistment to any one of longer enlist- 
ment periods mentioned shall be paid $20 for each year of such ex- 
tension. A member who reenlisted within 3 months after being 
discharged from an enlistment entered into prior to the date of this 
act or who reenlists within 3 months after being relieved from active 
service as a commissioned or warrant officer under appointment made 
prior to date of this act if such commissioned or warrant service im 
mediately followed enlisted service, shall be entitled to receive either 
(1) enlistment allowances under law in effect immediately prior to 
date of this act or (2) reenlistment bonus under this act, whichever 
is greater, provided enlistment allowance payable does not exceed $300. 

Act of October 26, 1951 (Public Law 217, 82d Cong.).—Amended 
section 207 of Career Compensation Act of 1949 to provide that any 
member to whom a reenlistment bonus is paid and who voluntarily or 
as a result of his own misconduct does not complete the term of enlist 
ment for which bonus was paid, shall be liable to refund such part of 
such bonus as the unexpired part of such enlistment bears to the total 
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Act. This act changed the “Air Service” to th “Air Corps.” It pro 


vided the Air Corps w L } jor general, 5 brigadier generals, 1.514 
officers. and 16,000 enlisted met luding 2.500 tlying cadets. At least 
JO percent of the officers on board ere to be fly ne offi ers, and flying 
units were to be commanded by flying officers. The term “flying offi 
cers’ was defined to be a pile t or an observer in times of peace. The 
act also provided for the tran ne of student oilicet from othe 
branches of the Army, and set the number of how hich an indi 

dual must fly to become a pilot. \ Provision Was also neluded to the 
effect that 20 percent ot the pilots could be enlisted men. This pro 
Vision remained in the law untt! June of 1949 unchanged. Another 


lnportant provision of the act was that flying pay would be 50 percent 
of base pay, and an Executive order was to be pre muligated to est iblish 
the requirements which must be met in order to qualify for the 
creased pay. 

Evecutive Order 4610, dated March 10, 1927, was promulgated as a 
result of the above act. This Executive order contained the same 
definitions as Executive Order 3705—B, referred to above, and added 
a definition of the term “aerial ff oht.” to the effect that an aerial flicht 
was the time included from the time the aircraft takes off from rest 
at any point of support until it again comes to a stop at a point of 
support, Under the Executive order, in order to qualify for flight 
pay, a person was required to engage in (1) 10 flights totaling at least 
3 hours, or in lieu thereof be in the air a total of 4 hours during any 
month; or (2) if (1) was not accomplished, 20 flights totaling at 
least 6 hours or in lieu thereof be in the air for a total of 8 hours dur 
ing the 2-month period; or (3) if neither (1) nor (2) were accom 
plished, 30 flights totaling at least 9 hours, or in leu thereof be in 
the air for a total of 12 hours during the 3-month period. If these 
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tet of Ma 2, 1901 (31 Stat. 903) —Provided an wae ional pay 
if 20 percent for enlisted men and 10 percent for offic erving out 
le the United States and territories and for service in China since 
May 1906 
if Mareh 8. 190] 1 Sta 1107, 1108). Specifically provided 


eased pay for officers and men of the Navy and Marine Corps 
detailed to duty in Alaska, the Philippines, Guam, or elsewhere 
beyond the continental limits of the United States. 

June 30, 1902 (82 Stat. 512). —Again provided additional 
pay for officers and men of the Army serving beyond the limits of the 
U1 ted States: 10 percent for officers, 20 percent for enlisted personnel. 

tet of June 12,1906 (34 Stat. 247).—Reaffirmed previous provisions 
for overseas pay but exc luded Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 

Act of March. 2, 1907 (34 Stat. 1164). Continued provisions of act 
of Jum e 12. 1906. 

Act of May 11, 1908 (35 Ntat. 110) 
tinued “as now provided.” 

ict of May 13,1908 (35 Stat. 128). —Provided additional pay of 10 
percent to naval officers on sea duty or foreign shore duty. 


Foreign service pay was con- 


let of Auqust 24, 1912 (387 Stat. 576).—Continued foreign service 
pav for Army personnel but excluded service in the Canal Zone, Pan 
ama. Hawati. and Puerto Rico. 
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1905, to authorize leprosy pavy for officers ¢ nag ! hivestigat 


leprosy at Kalki ar l other pla n Hawa 
Act of February 3, 1917 (89 Stat. 872 Lut rized establishment 


of a leprosarium in the United Stat ind tinued | pay fo 
commissioned and other officers 
Act of July 1. 1944 (58 Stat. 682) Continued eprosy pay for 
Mis ioned and othe off ers and extel ded it to | | le empl ver 
Act of October 12, 1949 (63 Stat. S02) Reduced leprosy DAY 
commissioned officers and 1 enarcdle sof rank. to S100 pet month 


GLIDER PAY 


Although there was a considerable amount of experimental o| ki r 
actvity in the services prior to World War II, and intense tactical 
development during the early years of World War II, no pay for 
glider pilots as such was in effect until authorized by the act of July ] 
1944 (58 Stat. OHSY2). The basic authority of this act, later incorporated 
in section 204 the act of October 12 .1949 (63 Stat. 810) remains avail- 
able for the use of the services as of this date. 
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PARACH PAY 
I ( ( \ n te 1c men ompel 110 
Vv peu ite Jumping thorized in the act 
( J G Sta (\s Th \ thoritv of th ( 
\ e act of Se} her 7, 1944 (58 Stat. 73 wi 
tt o 7 ) ot Octobe IY. 1949 (¢ 
_ a elle of the cate rth report. 
\ ( Y wae I LEBMARI m | I} I I ING ‘I NIK NAVY I 
S DIVING Ss LO] ND ON VY EXPERIMEN LI. DIVING UNIT 
uN i pav for diving was first authorized by the Navv for enlisted 
Perso e] ISS6 (Navy De} ent Gvenel il Orde No 5346 of \pi | 
ssf 
Phe act of Januaa 16,1936 (ech. 1.49 Stat. 1091 (34 U.S. C. 886) ) 
! wuithol edi the pavinent of adaditiol al par to officers on tran iy 


uty at the Submarine es ipe l) Whine ‘| uiks, the Navy Deep rea 
Diving School or the Naval Experimental Diving Unit 


DEMOLITION OF EXPLOSIVES 


Phi rent law, the Careet Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat 
s] first authorized th eXtra pas Phe rates are SLOO per month 
for officers and S50 per month for enlisted personnel. Executive 
Order LO152 of August 17, 1950, defines entitlement to the pay. Duty 


ving demolition of m tary explos Ves does not 1} tself entitle 


ri sery e member to this extra pay. Phe duty must be primary and 
} f volve the demo] tion of underwater obveets or the rendering of 
eX ves harmless by demolition or by disarming 


( bat duty pay, identil ible a uch. hin o relat ve history prior 
ne ¢ rrent ee C.0 ict of July 10, Lov (Publi Law ISS, S2d 
Cong., 66 Stat. ood While it is true that pav for the infantrymen 


if We rid War I] know) is “badge pay” Wis authorized unde the 
f June 30, 1944 (58 Stat. 648), there is basically no relationship 
et wee the current combat pay al di the old “badge” pay. The latter 
\ paid Ol ly to el listed men of the Infantry branch of the Army 
round forces as long H thie vy were entitled to wernt either the expert 
ombat Infantry badge, whereas combat pay is paid to any member 
for any month in which he qualified, but he must requalify each 
nonth to draw the pay ; 


OVERSEAS STATION ALLOWANCES 


Phe overseas station allow inces considered by this ¢ OMISSION are 
que in that the current law, 1. e., section 303, Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 813) for the first time in the historv of the mili 
tary services recognizes and accepts as a responsibility of the Federal 
(rovel ment. nereased costs of ma ntenance of dependents of military 
embers whenever such militarv persons are accompanied to oversens 


tations by their dependent Phe only previous legishitive history 
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overseas Stato! vances, \ ( nowever, 1 ol ' * TO! 
e support of dependents, first authorized by section 12, the 

June 16, 1942 (55 Stat. 654) and wv 

he act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 859). 
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I AL PAY iil ARMED SERVICES 
N , ) wed 
{ 
DIVING DUTY PAY 
] \) Spree » I) 1) 
11 { I) 1) - KI | PRAININ 
\ , Liv ~ i I Kx Soe 
1A 
| r deep se ni y n ISS6 \ lating t 
‘ ‘ ‘ hanced ro it the ye s unt it tl me pel 
1 }™ , LLVes e Wy Lider 1 \ ( hntaimed 
20, er ¢ pel \ 14) of Octobe 149), ch. 6S1 
> it. Noth) Persom hed to the Navy Deep Sea Diving Sele 
e Escape Training Tat ind the Nav experimental Diving Uni 
( ire p d tixed lime unde he her t\ ontained in section 
ind {of the ove act, in li of the special pay given operating divers 
VN ‘ iblished allowances for 1,767 divers in fiscal vear 1953 
f SO 0.0m budgeted to cover the special pay of these divers \llow 
i tal of 30 officers and 149 men were written for the 3 installations 
love Phere budgeted the suum of $124,400 to cover the special pay 
t in these categories 
fisca ear 1952, the sum of $613.372 was obligated for payment to 1,096 
nd the nt of SSO.89 was obligated for payment to officers and men 
t these fire eS Per nh recelving these pays must be in the first 
qualified divers and perform dives required by administrative regula 
1 the second instance, personnel must be attached to and serving on 
of the indicated establishments 
rvice ecommend that “Special pay, diving duty” and “Incentive pay 
s duty” for personnel be continued as at present. In addition, the Navy 
erie that the Cnree Compensation Act be amended to provide 


hazardous duty” for personnel qualified to perform and actually 


ising helium oxygen us a breathir medium 


HISTORICA AND EGISLATIVi ql HORITY 


The rebuilding of the Navy, after the post-Cis War decline, began in 1SS1 and 
was well under way by 1SS5 Chis rebuilding of the fleet soon demonstrated the 
need for deep-sea divers In order that they could be obtained in sufficien 
number, eXtra pay for diving was authorized by Navy Department General 
Order No, 346 of April 20, 1886 (L. R. N. A., pp. 853) and Article 1229, Navy 
Regulations, 1893, as amended by United States Navy Regulation Circular No. 12 
of July 18, 1894, to read as follows 

enlisted men of the Navy, not under instruction or diving for practice, shall 
Vhen employed in submarine diving, receive extra compensation therefor, to be 
charged to the Bureau for which the service is performed at the rate of one dollar 
and twenty cents per hour for the actual time so employed under water 

In 1925, the S—5/ submarine disaster, followed by the loss of the S—4 on Decem 
ber 17, 1927, with attendant loss of personnel and difficult salvage operations 
indicated that changes were urgently required \ quotation from the report of 
S—4 salvage operations emphasizes this need: “There were available on December 
27, 1927, 24 divers, drawn from all parts of the country, who were qualified f 
work in depths exceeding 90 feet, of Whom only 14 were of known abilities and 


1 


of whom onky 8S were considered capable of work under the vessel, washing tur 


nels. Experience on the S—/ indicated that, with a cold winter ahead and 
severe working conditions in prospect, this number might dwindle to a mere 
handful in the course of 2 or 3 months In other words, that before the salvage 


vork was completed the salvage force might tind itself at a standstill for lack 
of men to perform underwater work.” 

The establishment of the Deep Sea Diving School and the experimental diving 
unit at the Navy Yard, Washington, in 1926, did much to provide trained divers 
and new diving techniques along with methods of submarine escape and rescue. 
In addition to this action, more incentive was needed to draw men to the not too 


attractive field of diving The act of April 9 1928 (ch. 327 > Stat $12 34 
U.S. C. 886), provided that an enlisted man of the United States Navy assigned 
to the duty of diving would, in lieu of the additional pay then authorized, receive 
pay, under such regulations as might be prescribed | the Secretary of the 
Navy, at the rate of not less than S5 per month, and 1 exceeding $30 per mont 
in addition to the pay and allowances of his ratil ind service This act also 
provided that divers employed in actual salvage ope ns in depths of over 90 
feet shall in addition receive the sur f $5 per hou r ea hour or fraction 
thereof so employed 

Inasmuch as incentive pay for oflicers on duty in nnection with deep-sea 
diving was considered necessary, the act of January 16, 1986 (el 1. 49 Stat 
1091: 34 UL S.C. SS6), amended the 1928S act by adding authority for the payment 
to officers on cuts it the submarine escape training tankers, the Navy Deep sea 
Diving School or the naval experimental diving unit of 25 percent additiotr 
of the pay for their rank and service Enlisted men at these activities were all 
divers and received the pay authorized by the 1928 act 

Deep-sea divers, submarine rescue and submarine salvage ere then on a 
firm basis in the service. Navy divers were responsible for the rescue of 33 
persons from the submarine Squalus The subsequent salvage of this submarine 


which rendered such outstanding service during World War I], was also accon 
plished by this group of men 

The Pearl Harbor attack and the large-scale salvage tasks which followed made 
another change in the law necessary As will be noted in the 1928S act, in order 
for a diver to be paid salvage money the water must exceed 90 feet in dept! 
Pearl Harbor is generally less than 50 feet so that this pay could not be given 
the men despite the fact that dives being performed were extremely arduous and 
dangerous. The act of January 27, 1942 (ch. 448, 56 Stat. 391; 34 U. S. C. S86), 
further amended the 1928 act by providing that “officers as well as enlisted men 
employed as divers in actual salvage or repair operations in depths over 90 feet 
or in depths of less than 90 feet when the officer in charge of the salvage or repair 
operation shall find in accordance with instructions prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Navy that extraordinary hazardous conditions exist, shall receive the sum 
of $5 per hour for each hour or fraction thereof so employed.’ 

The 1928 authority (act of April 9, 1928, as amended) was repealed by section 
531 (b) (24) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (act of Oct. 12, 1949, ch. 681 
title V, 68 Stat. S39). 

The present authority for the payment of incentive pay for the performance of 
hazardous duty at the submarine escape training tanks, the Navy Deep Sea 
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ipward from 82.500 The isk performed bv divers on the hulls of ships are 
numerous to mentior The rescue of personnel from a sunken submarine 
such as the Squalus, has an inealenlable value The salvage of one ship which 
would not be possible without tl SOT es of divers muld pay the cost of this 
special pay for many years 
Duty he sub I e Eseaym I Tanks, the Deep Se Diving Schoe 
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these establishments and effective training and research would suffer 
The services consider that these special pays should continue as presently 
established, with the exception that the Navy has requested that section 204 


a) be amended to permit the payment of hazard-incentive pay to officers and 


men using helium oxygen as a breathing mixture in the execution of deep-sea 


dives, The need for this amendment can be understood when helium-oxygen div 
ng is explained 
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dent ind injury rates are not hich Injuries average about 37 per vear, and 
deatl bout 1 per vear Many actual or suspected cases of decompression sic] 
re bem ire not reported unless permanent injury results. The mere tact 
that a vel eptible to bends more of a deterrent to diving than minor 
nie 
The tield of deep-sea diving is one where men work in a strange medium, often 
ler inpleasant conditions, constantly subject to decompression sickness 
tbends ra more serious accident. The special pays involved offer an incentive 
»> that the services can obtain the needed divers In times of peace or war, the 
actua oney saved by these divers is many times the special pay involved: and 
what is most important, during war, operations can proceed which would not 
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FLIGHT PAY 
THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE PRESENTATION ON FLIGHT PAY 


FOREWORD 


The principle of flying pay has generally been accepted throughout the history 
if aviatio What has not been so generally recognized is the need for the pay 
to attract and retain, on a career basis, the numbers of professionally competent 
personnel necessary to man, lead, and train a modern Air Force that will be 
second to none. This manual contains information that may lead to a better 
evaluation of these aspects in the flying status programs since flying status is as 

uch a part of Air Power as are aircraft and bombs 


INTRODUCTION 


This brief is designed to explain the flving-status program of the Air Force 
by furnishing the answers to a set of basic questions: 
1. What is hazard-incentive (flying) pay? 
2. Who gets it? 
3. How many individuals are required to be on flying status? 
!. Why is the pay required ? 
» How is the pay administered? 
6. What does the pay cost? 
7. Should it be maintained in its present form? 


This presentation seeks a factual, analytical, and businesslike approach to 
the subject of flying pay. The emotional aspects have not been emphasized in the 
interest of establishing more objectivity. Although the presentation appears to 
be of some length and complexity, the discussion covers only 8 percent of the 
total Air Force personnel strength and the cost involved is only about one-half of 
1 percent of the annual Air Force budget It should be kept in mind, however, 
that this small personnel element is the combat element of the United States Air 
Force. It should also be kept in mind that this combat element is made up 





DI NTLA PAYS ( \ \ Ls de 
predominantly of commis ‘ tlic \ e B-47 Stratojet with its crew 
of 3 officers begins to replace the B20 nd b-50's w ell ews of 5 officers 
and 6 enlisted men, the predominance ft officers w re ( Even at the 
height of World War IL. less t n ZO perce \ i Stl S 
fiving personnel. vet it is this small com t echelon tl } es the Air bores 
effective 

Hazard-incentive or flying pay was first authorized by | ress in 1915 to pay 
individuals for the hazard which flight personnel endured in military flying. It 
Was first set at 385 percent of the base pay Hazards were of such a nature as to 
make it necessary for Congress to provide this additio | compensation in order 
to procure individuals for flying duty Initially the amounts paid to the various 
froups of individuals involved did not differ materially because they were junio 


officers of approximately the same rank 

In 114, in order to encourage individuals to continue their detail on flyin 
duty, and in recognition of e need for professional ex} ‘ e. three classes of 
aviators were established. Those classes were paid * oO, and 75 percent of 
base pay, respectively, depending on the individ 
experienced pilot getting the higher rate of pay 

The National Defense Act of 1920 and the Pay Readjustment Act of 1922 pro 
vided 50 percent extra flying pay for all personnel who participated in regular 
and frequent flights. With the introduction of the flat 50-percent extra flight pay 
standard, the provisions of the 1920 law were not made retroactive for the 75 
percent group. This group drew 75 percent extra pay until passage of the Career 
Compensation Act in 1949 

The Morrow Board in 1925 recommended that flying pay should be given to 


ual q fications, with the more 





those whose duties required flying, or where necessary to keep an individual in 
training for future flying. The Board recommended a study looking toward the 
provision of adequate insurance for aviators killed in service 

The Baker Committee in 1934 stated that: “As flying pay in peace is based 
on the extra hazard of flying, it is equitable that amount paid should bear 


direct relation to the risk assumed while at the same time providing adequate 





insurance coverage of $30,000 at normal rates to assure suitable maintenance of 
families of those killed in the proper performance of flying d : 

The Interdepartmental Committee, composed of representatives of the Treas 
ury, War, Navy, and Commerce Departments and of which Brig. Gen. C. E. Kil 
bourne was the War Department representative, concluded that it was imprac 
ticable to differentiate between different decrees of hazards: that additional com 
pensation for flying was essential; that any change in existing rates (50 percent 
of base pay) should be made only after careful study; and that some form of 
insurance should be provided 

The Callan Board agreed also that it was impracticable to differentiate be 
tween various degrees of hazard and that flying hazards justified increases in 
pay, recognized a stress and strain hazard in addition to the danger of accident, 
or death, and concluded that while some method of compensation other than 50 
percent additional base pay might be desirable, it could not be gained without 
extensive legislation. It accepted a top limitation of flying pay of $2,875 per 
year recommended by the Navy 

The Federal Aviation Commission in January 1935 recommended that Govern 
ment insurance be made available for Reserve officers in amounts substantially 
greater than $10,000. This Commission also recommended the payment of $500 
as a bonus upon termination of duty to Air Corps Reserve officers on extended 
active duty. 

The act of June 16, 1936, provided for the payment of a bonus of $500 to officers 
of the Air Corps Reserve upon the termination of not less than 3 vears of active 
commissioned service This payment was discontinued for personnel entering 
the Air Corps after 1946 

The National Defense Act of 1920 and the Pay Readjustment Act of 1922 
provided added compensation at 50 percent of base pay for all grades This 





remained in effect until 1949 when the Career Compensation Act reduced this 
pay to 45 percent for the lowe! rades and approximately 15 percent for the 
senior grades 

In 1952 the Pay Raise Act, Public Law 346, S2d Congress. increased base pay 
and allowances for military personnel but did not increase incentive pay. the 
reducing the percentage still further to the scale shown in chart 
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CHART 3 


PILOTS TRAINED SINCE WORLD WaR I 
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CHART 4 


THE PROFILE OF PROFESSIONAL RESOURCES ¥ 
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CHART 7 


A HISTORY OF HAZARD DURING READINESS AND WAR 
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CHART 8 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CASUALTIES 


OFFICER PERSONNEL 
WORLD WAR II : ARMY GROUND PERSONNEL 


MMB air corPs 
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CHART 9 


NON-RECOVERABILTY OF CASUALTIES 
OFFICER PERSONNEL 
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CHART 10 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AIR CREW QUALITY 
AND ENEMY AIRCRAFT LOSSES 
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CHART 11 


AVERAGE OPERATIONAL FLYING 
EXPERIENCE PRIOR TO 
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CHartT No, 12 
AIR ForRcE ADMINISTRATION OF PERSONNEL ON FLYING STATUS 


The objective of flying status administration is threefold: 
1. Simplicity of operation ; 
2. Economy of application ; 


3. Insuring compliance with applicable laws and regulations. 


CHART No. 138 


For the purpose of illustration, the following charts utilize the pilot as an 
example but the same procedure pertains to all rated personnel * * * 


CHART No. 14 


To be on flying status personnel must have— 

1. Completed formal flight training; 

2. Have personnel orders reflecting a valid pilot rating ; 
3. Have valid personnel orders placing the individual on flying status; 
4. Be physically qualified and certified 


CHART No. 15 


The pilot must comply with detailed regulations pertaining to flying status 


CHART No. 16 


In performing flight, the pilot must be on competent operations orders, log 
time in accordance with regulations. 
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CHART No. 17 
ForM 5—INDIVIDUAL FLIGHT RECORD 
1. Checked semiannually by responsible administrative personnel and checked 

semiannually by the air inspector. Among the items checked are 

Validity and existence of personnel orders ; 

Validity and existence of flying status orders; 

Statements of Currency on various type aircraft 

Valid instrument certification ; 

Compliance with annual flight minimums 


CuartT No. 18 
FLYING EVALUATION BoaRps 


1. Individuals not meeting Air Force standards are removed from flying status, 

Any of the following reasons may Cause suspension 

a. Lack of proficiency in flying duty ; 

b. Failure to meet annual minimums; 

ec. Fear of flying; 

d. Undesirable habits or traits of character; 

e. Serious willful violation of flying regulations 

f. Flying duty no longer required 

g. Submission of tender of resignation 

h. Approval of retirement ; 

i. Physical disqualification ; 
Unfitness for any other reason 
k. Failure to complete satisfactorily a course of flying training 


CHART No, 19 
FLYING EVALUATION BoaRps 


2. Major commands may act on all fear of flying or lack of incentive cases 


where individuals so state in writing 

3. Headquarters, United States Air Force, maintains a central review author- 
ity and disposes of cases where local board members are not senior to respondent 
or unusual cases Warrant 


CHART No. 20 
MEDICAL 


1. Annual detailed physical for all rated personnel failure of physical is sus- 
pension from flying status. 

2. Automatic suspension for illness Only qualified flight surgeon may rein- 
state individual on flying status 

3. Suspension from flying status for more than 6 months requires individual 
concerned to take complete physical examination 

4. Following serious injury each case must be reviewed by Surgeon General 
to regain flying status. 

5. Qualified flight surgeons or aviation medical examiner assigned to every 
echelon of command down to and including the combat squadron to exercise close 
control. 


CHarT No. 21 
COMMAND ECHELONS 


1. All command echelons exercise supervisory control over flight activi- 


ties * * * 


2. Director of ground safety and flying safety have continual safety programs 


CHART No, 22 
ACCIDENT REPORTS 


1. All personnel involved in accidents and the resulting reports reviewed by an 
accident board. Personnel involved may be required to appear before flying 
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evaluation board prior to their reinstatement on flying status Accident may 


suspend individual permanently 


¥. Any pilot involved in three accidents in a period of 5 years in which pilot 
erre was a factor must appear before flying evaluation board for possible 


peri ihent Suspension 


CHART No. 23 
Fuicghtr SERVICE AND CivIn AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION REPORTS 


1. Reports by either service on violation of civil or military flight regulations 
investigated by inspector general and disciplinary action taken where appropriate 

2. Annual instrument flight examination requires full knowledge of CAA and 
flight service operations and regulations 


CHART 24 
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CHART 26 
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CHART 20 


THE RESULT OF NO MINIMUM STANDARDS 
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CHART 30 


LOWER STANDARDS INCREASE TRAINING COSTS 


DOLLAR COST OF ELIMINATIONS AT EACH STANINE QUALIFYING SCORE BASED ON 
ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF 12,000 PILOTS 





MINIMUM QUALIFYING STANINE 
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WHAT IS A 8-47 CREW WORTH 
IN CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
| AIRCRAFT COMMANDER 


PILOT TRAINING 60,000 
“TRIPLE THREAT” TRAINING’ 11,700 


3,000 MILITARY FLYING 
HOURS S100 PER HOUR 300,000 


10 YEARS OF PAY AND 
ALLOWANCES 65,000 
SUB-TOTAL 436.700 


2.CO-PILOT 
PILOT TRAINING 60,000 4 


500 FLYING HOURS *100 50,000 
2YRS OF PAY & ALLOWANCES 12, 000 
SUB-TOTAL 122,000 


3. TRIPLE THREAT MAN 


TRIPLE THREAT TRAINING 27000 | 
2YRS OF PAY& ALLOWANCES 12,000 
SUB-TOTAL 39,000 


TOTAL £597,700 


* NAVIGATOR, RADAR OBSERVER, BOMBARDIER 


¢ THE VALUE OF QUALIFIED EXPERIENCE 
IN AN OPERATIONAL UNIT 


4 8-47 WING /S AUTHORIZED 
1 ONE BRIG. GEN. (Wing Commander) 
HE MUST BE A COMPETENT 
AND ACTIVE PILOT. 


Z AIRCRAFT OF THE WING 
COST 7100,000,000 
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—_ _5& YRS. FLYING PAY 


vtt* “ALL AF GENERALS 


IF BY REASON OF HIS EXPERIENCE 
AND LEADERSHIP, ONE CRASH IS 

AVOIDED. HE WILL HAVE SAVED 
THE GOVERNMENT THIS AMOUNT 
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¢ THE VALUE OF QUALIFIED 


EXPERIENCE IN TRAINING 
Nov 8,/94/ 


~ 
WHEN WE ENTERED WW LESS THAN 2,000 
FLYING OFFICERS HAD 3 OR MORE VEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE. THESE “EXPERTS” HAD TO BE SPREAD 
VERY THIN AMONG AN OFFICER CORPS WHICH GREW 
TO ALMOST 400,000 


kKeault — 


ACCIDENT RATES IN THE UNITED 
STATES MORE THAN DOUBLED. ENOUGH 
COMBAT AIRCRAFT TO EQUIP MORE 
THAN (30 COMBAT WINGS WERE 
DESTROVED € 16000 LIVES WERE LOST. 


resent — 


OUR PRESENT "SURVIVAL FORCE” 
WILL CONTAIN ONLY 126 COMBAT 
WINGS. WE CANNOT COMPROMISE ITS 
CAPABILITIES OR INCREASE ITS HEAVY 
COST THROUGH ACCIDENTS THAT COULD 
BE AVOIDED IF ADEQUATE EXPERIENCE 
WERE AVAILABLE 


UNITED STATES NAvy AND UNITED STATES MARINE CoRPS STATEMENT ON INCENTIVE- 
Hazarpous Duty Pay ror AVIATION PERSONNEI 


In accordance with the request of the Commission on Incentive-Hazardous 
Duty and Special Pays the following statement relative to flight pay is submitted 
for the United States Navy and the United States Marine Corps: 


SUMMARY 


Incentive-hazardous duty pay for aviation personnel is paid in amounts varying 
from $30 per month to $210 per month to approximately 44,000 officers and men in 
the United States Navy and Marine Corps. The amount budgeted for this pay 
during the current fiscal year is $58,223,800. The purpose of the pay is to 
ittract and retain a sufficiently large number of volunteers to man the aviation 
branches of these services. 

The cost of training an individual naval aviator has increased during the past 
15 years from approximately $25,000 to $70,000. In the same period the cost of 
aircraft has increased tenfold. In the past these high costs have mitigated 
against conscripting students for flight training. Such unwilling students could 
deliberately fail at any stage of training with little danger of detection, thus 
wasting the money spent on their training Even with a volunteer starting 
group only 65 percent successfully complete the flight training course. 

Because of the high initial investment in each aviator and because the skills 
which he has developed are highly personal, he is required to maintain his 
proficiency by constant practice. This is true whether he be currently assigned 
to operational, administrative, or training duties We believe this to be the least 
expensive method of meeting vital mobilization needs. If a sufficiently large 
number of individuals could be persuaded to enter Naval and Marine Corps 
aviation and to remain in this type of work on a career basis, without the pro- 
vision of extra compensation, then there would be no need for flight pay and no 
reason for its continuance. Such is not the case 

The hazards of military flying are increasing rather than decreasing. The 
problem of securing a satisfactory number of volunteers to enter flight training 
is very acute at the present time. While many factors other than pay affect 
the number of volunteers for aviation duty, the extra pay is an important con- 
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sideration which affeets many individuals both in regard to entering flight 
training and in their later decisions relative to remaining on active duty in a 
profession which they soon learn is extremely hazardous. 

The present rates of incentive pay for aviation personnel Were established in 
1949 following in general the recommendations of the Hook Commission which 
made an extensive study of this problem. These lowered rates coupled with in 
creased taxes and the declining purchasing power of the dollar have resulted 
in very sizable reductions in the amount of incentive offered to volunteers as 
compared with pre-World War II incentive payments. As indicated in appended 
charts the actual incentive in terms of purchasing power has been reduced by 
more than 50 percent during the last 12 years. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The United States Navy and the United States Marine Corps recommend 


1. That incentive pay for aviation personnel be retained in such amounts as the 
commissioners believe necessary to attract and retain qualified officers and 
men in the hazardous field of Naval and Marine Corps aviation 


Specifically, it is recommended that 

(a) Consideration be given to increasing the rates of incentive-hazardous 
duty pay for officers of or below the rank of lieutenant commander and for 
enlisted personnel designated as naval aviation pilots. 

(b) That consideration be given to reestablishing the $500 per year bonus 
for Reserve aviators, payable at time of release from active duty, provided 
that such payment be limited to a maxium of $2,500 and further provided 
that such payment be contingent upon the individual’s signed agreement to 
participate actively in an organized unit of the Naval and Marine Corps 
Air Reserve 


2. Historical and legislative authority 


Flight pay for naval aviators had its inception in March 1915, when Con 


gress authorized student pilots to receive flight pay based on 35 percent of their 
pay and allowances while qualified naval aviators and enlisted personnel assig? 
to flight duty were granted an increase of 50 percent. In July 1918, Congress 
excluded allowances causing flight pay to be computed only on the pay of the 
rank or rate. Until July 1, 1922, flying personnel received flight pay solely on 
the basis of their being detailed to flight duty hereafter, they were entitled 
to flight pay, upon meeting minimum monthly flight time requirements pre 
scribed in an Executive order. The original order established administrative 
procedures which have been continued in successive Executive orders and are 
closely paralleled today by the provisions of Executive Order 10152. The 
1922 law changed the flight pay of student naval aviatotrs from 35 to 50 percent 
of the pay of their rank. In 1924, the 50 percent flight pay authority was ex 
tended to Naval Reserve pilots in the Reserve program The 50 percent flight 
pay concept was retained in later military pay laws until the enactment of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949. Effective October 1, 1949, under that act, 
flying personnel assigned as crew members receive hazardous-duty incentive pay 
which varies from $100 for ensigns and warrants to $210 for captains and S150 
for flag officers. Enlisted crew members receive amounts varying according to 
their rates from $30 for an airman recruit to $75 for a chief petty officer. Officer 
noncrew members receive $100 per month and enlisted noncrew members are 
authorized $50 per month. On a percentage basis, incentive pay for officers 
varies now from 15.1 to 42.1 percent of the base pay. Enlisted personnel var) 
from 30.5 to 45 percent. 








3. Descriptive data 

Executive Order 10152 establishes the minimum criteria under which person 
nel ordered by competent authority to flight duty may qualify for incentive pay 
Additional, more restrictive standards are administratively imposed by the Navy 
Department to insure compliance with the intent of the Congress. For example 
4 hours of flight time in 1 month, or 48 hours in 1 year could entitle a pilot to 
collect legally his incentive pay However, to maintain his proficiency as a 
pilot, and remain in a flight status, the Navy requires each pilot to fly a minimum 
of 100 hours per year, of which 15 hours will be nighttime. The military re 
quirement for all weather flying of naval aircraft has caused the Department to 
impose upon pilots, under age of 40, a requirement that they qualify for a valid 
instrument rating. Failure to comply with these udministrative standards re 
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sults in the pilot appearing before a naval aviator disposition board. When 
warranted by the facts established in each case, this board recommends termina 
tion of flight status ‘ight status may be lest also through inability to meet 
the high physical standards of naval aviation or by demonstrated lack of ability 
to properly perform pilot duties 

Ihe ttached flight pay cost chart gives the number of personnel by rank 
ind rate in a flight status in the Navy and Marine Corps on April 1, 1952, the 
monthly pay, and the total cost of flight pay 


Flight pay cost, U. S. Navy and U. S. Marine Corps 


| \ Potal Monthly M tt I 
’ number pay ost 
I I ) . x 650. 0 ( 
( 672 210 141, 120. 00 4 
Cor to | itenant lone] 1, S6E dt $35, 880. 00 s 
I I 4 540 150 681, 000, 00 6.9 
I wtain 7. 703 120 124, 360.00 
| f nt 704 417. 890. 00 10.4 
I t int 2, 241 Mm 224, 100. 00 
MW ! 15 100 1. 500. 00 4 
137 100 13, 700. OF 

21. 064 9 753. 200. 00 68 

Enlist ym nel (including enlisted pilots 22, 449 0-79 27 6. A) 
{ 8 ( x 

A 4 48, 342, 870. 00 


}. Navy Department position on aviation pay 


It is common practice in civilian industry to grant extra pay for hazardous 
occupations. So much so, that there is a principle established that people en 
saved in hazardous jobs in mining, civilian airlines, steel industry, in explosives 
factories, and so forth, expect and get extra compensation for accepting the 
hazards associated with their particular jobs. 

The Congress has applied this sound principle to the naval service since 1915, 
In the Navy and Marine Corps it is a basic factor in our ability to carry out the 
primary functions of naval aviation. These primary iunctions as set forth by 
Congress are: “To organize, train and equip Navy and Marine Corps Forces for 
the conduct of prompt and sustained combat operations at sea including opera- 
tions of sea-based aircraft and their land-based naval air components.” 

In order to carry out prompt and sustained combat operations, two conditions 


lirst, pilots and crewmen must be trained and ready for immediate com- 


Second, they must be available in number sufficient to replace losses, relieve 
combat weary crews, and form a nucleus for mobilization expansion. 

Che ability of the United States Navy and Marine Corps to meet these re- 
quirements in our present situation, as well as in the future, is a matter ot' deep 
concer! We feel that nothing should be done which will 

(a) Decrease the flight proficiency of flying personnel. 
(b) Reduce the total number of personnel now assigned to aviation duty. 
(c) Deerease the flow of volunteers into aviation. 

Naval and Marine Corps pilots and crewmen are all volunteers. So far, our 
additional requirements for flying personnel have been met by increasing our 
training input and by ordering to active duty our World War II reserve aviators 
and enlisted personnel. However, these men are now becoming reluctant to step 
forward. 

For example the naval aviation cadet program is not meeting our expectations 
The number of qualified applicants has become insufficient to meet established 
quotas. A lowering in educational and other standards for selection is threatened. 
Even with an intensified procurement program, the number of applicants is barely 
sufficient to meet class quotas and permits little administrative leeway in schedu- 
ling cadets to flight training. Reserve officer applicants for flight training meet 
only half the established quotas for this category. The effort in the last 2 years 
to reduce flight pay and the uncertainty it has generated in the minds of those 
concerned has had a serious effect on our recruitment 
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At least a part of the reluctance to volunteer must be attributed to the 
hazards involved in military flying, which, largely as a result of the higher 
speeds of jet aircraft, are again on the increase. O1 previous occasions the 
Navy Department has submitted statistical studies which show that the life 
expectancy of a career in naval aviation is some 12 years less than that in a 
nonflying naval career. The hazards involved in military flying are illustrated 
by this chart of fatal accident rates 

This chart shows the iatal accident rate for the naval aeronautie organization 
over a period of 15 years. You will note that although there is a sharp increase in 
the fatal accident rate during the war years—this is not the result of co! it 


losses. Combat losses are excluded from this chart 


FATAL ACCIDENT RATES —U. S. NAVY 


FISCAL YEARS 1936-1952 COMBAT LOSSES EXCLUDED 
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A great deal of time, money, and effort is constantly expended to keep the fatal 
accident rate as low as possible. The results of this program were very gratify 
ing in the period from 1946 to 1949. With the introduction of considerable num 
bers of jet aircraft, and with the accelerated overall tempo of flight activity 
since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the fatal accident rate has increased 
sharply. From this chart we must conclude that: 

Naval aviation is more hazardous today than it was in the prewar years; and, 
with the continuing shift to the use of jet aircraft, there is no promise of improve 
ment in the immediate future 

Excluding all our air combat losses, the actual number of naval aviators killed 
in aviation accidents in the past 10 years is a staggering figure. Five thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-six aviators lost their lives as a result of aircraft 
accidents during this 10-year period 

For every pilot killed, more than one crew member was killed. Our total losses 
among the group for whom Congress provides incentive-hazardous duty pay 
not including combat losses—has been over 12,000 in the 10-year period 

In any discussion of hazardous duty rates, the question is inevitably asked: 
“What are the comparative wartime hazards?” We have always felt in the Navy 
that there is adequate justification for incentive pay for flying in either war or 
peace because of the high loss of life in operational and training accidents. You 
will recall that combat losses are excluded from the last chart. This bar graph 
illustrates the difference in mortality rates during wartime for flying and non 
flying Navy and Marine Corps officers. The flying officer death rate from all 
causes during the war years was 49.3 per 1,000 per year, as compared with 6.6 
per 1,000 per year for the nonflying officers. In other words, during the period 
of World War II, the fatal accident rate for naval aviators was 714 times that of 
their nonflying contemporary 
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RELATIVE ATTRITION OF 
FLYING OFFICERS & NON-FLYING OFFICERS (USN & USMC) 
DURING PERIOD 7 DEC 1941 TO 30 JUNE 1945 


ANNUAL DEATH RATES PER 1,000 OFFICERS 





FLYING OFFICERS 


Chis next chart illustrates a fact which is sometimes overlooked. That is, the 
wide difference between the hazards of Navy flying and travel on commercial ail 
liners The bar on the left shows the fatal aecident rate per 10,000 hours of 
fiving for all Navy-Marine activities grouped together. The bar on the right 
shows the comparable rate for scheduled domestic air carriers 

Navy flying is over 20 times more hazardous than flying on a commercial ail 
line! 
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It is, perhaps, unnecessary to point out that if the upward trend in the accident 
rate continues, the hazard will become even more out of balance with the incen 
tive The number of volunteers will decline, the appeal of a career in aviation 
will drop, and the eminent position now held by United States naval aviation will 
be lost With air superiority so vital to success in any military campaign, a 


decline in the efficiency of naval aviation would produce unfortunate results to 
the entire Nation 
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The next result of career-long exposure to the hazards of naval aviation 
is illustrated in the chart entitled, “Comparative Mortality of Flying and Non 
fiving Officers.” This chart has been constructed on the basis of our 1950 death 
rates for all causes for flying and nonflying officers between the ages of 20 and 40 


You will note that out of a starting group of 1,000 flying officers, 213 will lose 
their lives during the first 20 years of their flying career. Among the nm nflying 
officers, only 44 will die before reaching age 40. In these caleulations no allow 
ance has been made for the higher wartime casualties among the aviation group 
Should we experience a full-scale war during the 20-year period, difference in 


mortality rates would be even greater 


COMPARATIVE 20 YEAR MORTALITY TABLE 
1000 NAVAL AVIATORS VS. 1000 NON-FLYING NAVAL OFFICERS 
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As a result of the hazards of peacetime naval and Marine Corps aviation the 
life expectancy of the flying officer is 12 years less than that of his nonflying 
contemporary. 

From the foregoing statistics, the hazards of a career in naval and Marine 
Corps aviation are very apparent. Nevertheless, when naval aviation ceases to 
attract young officers and enlisted men into a voluntary career, it will cease to 
be an effective combat outfit. 

Gentlemen, the present military situation requires that the flow of volunteers 
into naval aviation be increased. Furthermore, we must hold on to the experi 
enced personnel we now have, and their experience must keep step with the 
progress of aviation. 

Under the Navy's policy of rotation, aviators can expect periodic assignments 
to administrative billets. In such an assignment, flying is not the pilot’s primary 
duty, but under the rotation policy he will return to an operational flying job 
upon competing his tour of administrative duty. 

Now, the basic question is this: Should flight personnel in administrative 
duties continue to receive incentive pay, or should they go into a nonflying 
status during this period of administrative duties and then be refreshed and 
restored to a flight status on their return to operational duty? 

The Marine Corps tried rotating pilots off flight status in the late twenties and 
early thirties. This “off-again-on-again” policy made a career in aviation un 
attractive to Marine Corps pilots, and some pilots taken off flight status refused 
to volunteer to resume flying when their time came to return to operational 
duties. The plan was a failure and it was abandoned 
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All of our naval and marine aviators now rotate between operational and 
administrative assignments on a cycle of about 5 years. Every aviator now 
serving in a carrier squadron, for example, will within 5 years have completed 
that duty and will have served a tour of duty in some administrative job and 
be ready to go back to operational duty again. If he had been grounded while 
on administrative duty he would need refresher training, and we would have 
to further expand our training facilities to provide it. He might not volunteer 
to resume flight status, and the experience of the Marine Corps indicates that 
we would lose some percentage of our aviators from this cause. 

Even if he volunteered, he might not requalify. Based on our recent experience 
with refresher training of 500 Inactive Reserves, we know that not all of our 
aviators who have been off flying for some time can requalify, so that we would 
expect to lose some additional percentage from this cause. 

Let me describe, briefly, this experience with refresher training of Inactive 
Reserve aviators: Of these 500 pilots, 475 completed the refresher course The 
syllabus was conducted in the same type of aircraft in which these pilots were 
once fully qualified. The training of the whole group actually took 5 months to 
complete. The cost? A loss of 5 pilots killed, 7 injured, 5 who failed the course, 
and S who dropped out at their own request In addition, a total of 21 aircraft 
were lost primarily as a result of pilot error accidents. One hundred and thirty 
five instructors had to be made available from the operating forces to conduct this 
training. The total direct cost, not including the cost of aircraft lost, was over 
3 million. 

This fatality rate for this group, while in refresher training, was over four 
times greater than the all-Navy mortality rate for aviators. The loss of time 
and the requirement for additional aircraft for this refresher training illustrates 
the need for aviators on administrative assignments to maintain their pro 
ficiency. They constitute a ready means of bolstering our fighting forces in an 
emergency. This capability would be lost if their proficency were not maintained. 
In time of war, we can requisition from civilian life many of the administrative 
skills now provided by Regular officers, and thereby release these officers for 
operational duty Also, aviators on combat assignments cannot remain there 
indefinitely. They become war-weary and have to be rotated to administrative 
duties, and we must have replacements for them. It requires 2 years to train a 
new pilot for combat, so we must have strength in reserve. 

By maintaining the flight proficiency of our aviators on administrative assign- 
ments, we are maintaining our potential for mobilization. This strength in 
reserve is essential to readiness for war. If we were allowed to keep in an 
active flight status only enough flight crews to operate our active inventory of 
aircraft, we would be unable to carry out sustained combat operations. Without 
our system of rotation, we would bea “one punch” Navy 

Our next chart shows Navy and Marine Corps pilot requirements under vary- 
ing conditions of peace and war. It illustrates the manner in which we rotate 
aviators between operational, training, and administrative assignments 

First, let us look at that portion of the chart which is labeled “no war.” 

For your information, this is a plot of pilot employment in the period from the 
summer of 1949 to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. You will note that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of our inventory of pilots are assigned to fleet and fleet 
support billets. Several hundred pilots are assigned to the training command as 
flight instructors, and the remainder are assigned to various administrative 
billets ashore. The level line at the top indicates that the total number of pilots 
was stable. In other words, the output from the training command was just 
sufficient to cover attrition from various causes—accidental deaths, retirements, 
resignations, pilots removed from flight status for various reasons 

As indicated by the arrows, the rotation program functions in this peacetime 
period. There is a constant exchange of pilots between active and less active 
flying assignments. The new pilot output goes directly to fleet billets. Pilots 
completing a tour of sea duty are transferred to duty as flight instructors or to 
administrative billets. Pilots in administrative billets are required to maintain 
flight proficiency At the end of their tour ashore they return to fleet assign- 
ments or to duty as flight instructors with a minimum loss of time. 

In peacetime, the entire program is one of training—so that we will be ready 
to carry out our basic mission in the event of war 

Instead of a sudden shift from peacetime operations to full war mobilization, 
the transition since June 1950 has been one of partial moobilization—to fight on 
a limited scale and to expand the base on which we would build in the event of 
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a full-scale war. Let’s take a look at the portion of the chart labeled “little 
war” and see what happened during this period 

Our pilot requirements increased as we activated additional carriers, air 
groups, and squadrons, and started an expansion of our training command output. 
The immediate needs were met by pilots in the regular establishment, some of 
whom were shifted from administrative assignments to combat units. Squad- 
rons from the Navy and Marine Corps Organized Reserve were called to active 
duty. <A call was issued for volunteers from our pool of World War II aviators 
who were not in organized units. At the beginning of this period, we were for- 
tunate in having a rather sizable number of volunteers who had been inactive 
for such a short period of time that we could use them without extensive refresher 
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The rotation program continued with pilots in administrative assignments 
lve u replacements for pilots completing a combat tour in the Korean 
heatel for other fleet assignments 

Phe ird portion of this chart is labeled “big war’ and you will notice that 


We have a question mark here. We don’t know, when, where, or if such a war 

ill occur, but our basic mission requires that we have a plan ready to put into 
action if full mobilization is required 

It is important to note that because of the likelihood that war would begin 
by a sustained, unannounced attack upon the United States, the maximum effort 
must be made immediately thereafter to reinforce the combat units and to 
concentrate active-duty pilots into operational units as provided by mobilization 
plans At this stage, a necessity to institute a pilot refresher training program 
for active-duty pilots not in a flight status in order to rotate them to operational 
fying assignments would introduce costly time and personnel factors into the 
Navy's mobilization plan. Their cost at time of mobilization could be dispro- 
portionate to the so-called savings in proficiency flying costs 

The actual numbers of pilots involved in the preceding phases are not given 
for obvious reasons of security The total expansion, illustrated here, is some 
What less than occurred during World War II 

You will note that the entire Organized Naval and Marine Corps Air Reserve 


is activated very shortly after the outbreak of war As regards the Volunteer 
Reserves, upon whom we must rely for a large part of our pilot requirements, we 
know that it will be necessary to provide refresher training. ‘This, of course, 


means that additional tlight instructors will be required and we anticipate that 
much of this refresher training will be accomplished at our Reserve air stations, 
Che flight instructors for this program would come largely from the Volunteer 
and Organized Reserve pilots who are now on active duty, thereby retaining the 
personnel integrity of operational units. We can be reasonably sure of being 
able to meet our requirements up to the point indicated by the activation of all 
the Organized Reserve pilots 

We cannot be sure of the number of volunteer pilots who will be willing to 
return to duty involving flying, and there are other areas of doubt in this part of 
the picture, for example, we do not know exactly how many volunteers will be 


able to meet the physical requirements, or how many will successfully pass the 


refresher flight training course. Our experience with Reserve pilots now being 





recalled to active duty indicates that a significant percentage have lost their 

ronautic motivation due to lack of recent flying, to an increase in family and 
busine responsibilities, and to other factors. An additional percentage is un- 
ible to meet physical standards for active duty 


In order to meet the pilot personnel requirements in the mobilization plan, 
will be necessary simultaneously with the callup of inactive-duty pilots, to 
pand the pilot-training program 

Che new pilot output of the training Command shown here is a cumulative total 


over the entire period of the chart I would like to remind you, at this point, 
that it takes the individual from 15 to 1S months to complete the pilot-training 
sVllabus An additional 6 months in a squadron are required before he is ready 
for combat We could reduce this time element, but only at the expense of 
quality When you consider that a new pilot, leaving the training command, will 
be fiving an airplane which costs about half a million dollars and has taken 
many months to produce ou can readily understand why the Navy places 


strong emphasis on the quality of the new pilot output. 

Rotation of duty is just as important in total war as in the earlier phases, 
Operations will be more intense, and we cannot leave pilots in combat billets for 
very many months ata time, The same rotation which is the basis of our peace- 
time training and our partial mobilization continues at an increased tempo in 
the event of full-scale war 

In the 4!5-vear period illustrated by this chart, virtually all of the pilots in 
our beginning inventory will have completed a full cycle—from sea duty to shore 
duty and back to sea duty 

It is impossible to illustrate all the complexities of the mobilization program 

There are factors which do not appear here, but for which 
een made—combat losses, accidental deaths, and attrition from 
other causes. Returning to this chart, the military requirement for a strong 
Organized Naval and Marine Corps Air Reserve is self-evident The Organized 
Air Reserve is composed now primarily of naval aviators trained during World 
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r pilots g 
older and are becoming increa mimersed their « aun pursuits phe 
number remaining within the : ank distribution required tor operational 
flying assignments is rapidly decreasing The critical point in our ability to 
mantain the Organized Air Reserve at strength has w been reached rhe 
Navy is faced with the problem of increasing the number of newly trained pilots 
to offset the drying up of the reservoir of World War IL pilots. The pilot-training 
program at Pensacola is being stepped up. The problem now is to zet a sufficient 
number of naval aviation cadets and other Reserve officer candidates f 

college-student group to apply for flight training. Excellent opportunities for 
civilian employment, particularly for college graduates, increase our difficulty ‘in 
attracting them into flight training. Monetary considerations are a definite 
factor in decisions made by young men today. An adequate amount of incentive 
pay is believed necessary if the pilot-training quotas are to be met. The quotas 


must be reached in order to maintain our readiness for prompt and sustained 
combat operations 

The point which I wish to emphasize is that, without a satisfactory rotation 
system, our training would be less satisfactory in peacetime In wartime, to 
repeat the phrase “We would be a one-punch Navy 

We feel so strongly about the need for maintaining flight proficiency in order 
that naval aviation may be able to fulfill its primary functions that when a pilot 
is no longer qualified, for any reason, his flight status is terminated. We would, 
also, like to point out that the annual requirement of 100 pilot-hours, which in 
cludes instrument qualification and 15 hours of night flying, is considered by the 
Navy to be a minimum requirement. Pilots who do not fulfill these minimum 
requirements without justifiable reasons are removed from a flight status in the 
Navy on the rceommendation of the Naval Aviator Disposition Board. Where 
some factor beyond the control of the pilot prevented him from meeting the 
annual requirement, he is required to make up the deficiency immediately. We 
feel that this minimum requirement is reasonable; in fact it is all the budget will 
permit. 

Another question has been asked by the Senate committee, “Are too many 
senior officers being maintained on flying status?” 

In 1926 the Congress wisely enacted a law requiring that all naval aviation 
activities, afloat and ashore, be commanded by naval aviators. This is still the 
law. It was a drastic measure at the time and no other nation has adopted it, but 
under this law we now lead the world in naval aviation. We believe that our 
preeminence in this field is due primarily to the up-to-date aviation experience of 
our senior officers. They understand from their own personal experience the air 
operations they command 

The Navy considers that senior officers should continue flying as long as they 
continue to retain responsiblity for conducting or directing air Operations 
Whether their current assignments to duty permit them to fly the latest type of 
aircraft or not, they must continue to fly to keep in close touch with the continuing 
advances of aviation, and, most important, to retain the confidence and respect 
of the junior officers and men whom they are called upon to lead. It is Navy 
policy that when it is determined that a senior officer will no longer be available 
for assignment to command billet, his flight status is promptly terminated. The 
cost of incentive pay for senior officers is extremely small An inspection of the 
next chart will disclose captains and flag officers receive less than 4 percent 
of total flight pay in the Navy Elimination of the requirement that senior 
officers participate regularly in erial flights would result in an unquestioned loss 
in the overall effectiveness of naval aviation. 

As you can see in the flight pay dollar chart, enlisted men receive approximately 
33 cents of the incentive hazardous duty dollar. Flying officers in the ranks of 
ensign through commander receive approximately 63 cents of the dollar 

Captains receive 3.5 cents out of each dollar. 

Flag officers receive only 3 mils or three-tenth of 1 cent of the flight-pay dollar. 

The annual cost of aviation flag officers’ flight pay is less than one-third the 
present cost of one first line fighter plane 

If we were to take our senior officers off flight status, their flight experience 
would stop at thé same point They would continue to get the policies, train the 
younger officers, design the material, and command the operations, but they 
would he drawing on the past. Aviation is changing rapidly and they would no 
longer be keeping up with it. They would have stopped learning 
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Now, it is quite true that the Navy does not expect the senior officers to qualify 
as night-fighter pilots, engage in dive-bombing exercises, nor land aboard aircraft 
carriers, but we do feel that it is absolutely essential that they do fly and we 
insist on the same minimum number of pilot-flying-hours per year for them as for 
younger pilots. We feel they must keep up with aviation, and that there is no 
substitute for personal experience. 

We would like further to show you that incentive pay has already been dras- 
tically reduced. 

As you can see by this chart (Incentive Hazardous Duty Pay for Aviators), 
prior to the enactment of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, each aviator 
received incentive pay in the amount of 50 percent of his base pay. Since the en- 
actment of this law, however, the incentive pay is a flat rate for each grade. As 
a result, ensigns now receive incentive hazardous duty pay at the rate of 42.1 
percent of their present base pay. This percentage varies downward to 15.1 
percent in the case of upper-half flag officers. 

The statement is sometimes made that although this represented a percentage 
decrease for all grades, it was not actually a serious pay cut due to the concurrent 
increase in base pay. This is true insofar as total pay is concerned, but I invite 
your attention to the actual effect of this and other changes on incentive pay. 
I have three charts which illustrate how incentive hazardous duty pay has been 
reduced in various ranks over the past 12 years: 

For our first example, let us look at the chart which shows the changes in 
incentive pay for our most junior officer—in this case an ensign, USNR, who has 
just completed flight training: 

This chart compares the incentive offered in 1939 with the incentive offered in 
1952. You will note that in 1939 incentive pay for a USNR ensign totaled $1,250 
per year. This was made up of $750 flight pay and a bonus of $500 per year paid 
at the time of release to inactive duty. Both the flight pay and the bonus were 
subject to Federal income tax, but the tax rates were low and the collector of 
internal revenue received $50 (4 percent of $1,250). The take home incentive 
pay was $1,200 per year. 

In 1952 the rate of flight pay for an ensign is $100 per month or $1,200 per 
year, but the pilot actually receives only $955.20. The other $244.80 is withheld 
by the Navy disbursing officer for the payment of Federal income tax. 

On the right-hand side of the chart we see what inflation has done to this 
incentive pay. In 1939 the young aviator had $1,200 worth of incentive pay left 
after taxes. According to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics the 
purchasing power of the dollar was 100 cents. Thus in 1939, the aviator had an 
actual incentive in terms of goods and services which he could purchase for $1,200 
In 1952, taxes have reduced this take home flight pay to $955.20, but another very 
important factor has caused an even greater reduction in real incentive. The 
dollar at the present time has a purchasing power that is fluctuating between 
51 and 52 cents. When the aviator goes shopping with his incentive pay he finds 
that it will purchase only $486 worth of goods and services. 

To use just one example—suppose that he wished to spend his incentive pay 
for the purchase of an automobile. In 1939, if he were content with a Ford, 
Plymouth, or Chevrolet, he could pay cash for the car and get a radio, heater, 
and white-wall tires and still have some change left out of his $1,200. In 1952, 
he’s lucky if he has enough left out of his incentive pay after taxes to make the 
down payment on one of these cars. 

The next chart illustrates the same situation for the next rank, a lieutenant 
(junior grade), USN. A USN officer was chosen for this example because he 
was not eligible for the $500 annual bonus. In 1939 his incentive pay was $1,050. 
His tax on that pay was $42, leaving a take home incentive pay of $1,008. In 
1952 taxes and the declining purchasing power of the dollar have reduced his 
actual incentive to $537. 
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The third and last example that we have charted is a lieutenant commander 
with two dependents and 14 years of service. You will note that the actual rate 
of pay was exactly the same in 1939 and 1952—$1,800 per year. However, 
Federal income tax takes $408 of the 1952 incentive pay, while the lowered 
purchasing power of the dollar reduces his real incentive to $710 worth of goods 
and services. 

In short, it must be concluded that while the monthly amount of incentive pay 
has been relatively constant, the actual incentive in terms of purchasing power 
throughout a period of rising taxes, and rising costs, has been cut very 
drastically. 
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Che British have had a very unhappy experience with this incentive-hazardous 
uty pay in respect to their fleet air arm. Before World War II, British naval 
pilots received a small amount of incentive pay, but were rotated in and out 


if flying assignments and received this pay only when they were in active flying 
assignments N neentive pay was provided for officers above the rank of 


commander. In the austerity program following the war, evel further reductions 
were made in the an nt neentive pay 
This led to such a serious shortage of desirable applicants for aviation duty, 
that in September of 1950, the system was again revised to provide incentive 
pay in increased amounts and up through the rank of captain, It is no longer 
ssury to be assigned to an active pilot b t in order to qualify for the 
" 


neentive puy, as long a ght proficiency is maintained 











In other words, the Br s e through the ] ‘ l er ne 
oasystem patterned al rt ! ! he 1 ~ 
That this on-again-off-again poliev had a deleterious effect on the fleet-air 
irm is readily apparent It will be munv vears before it recovers from the S 
unsatisfactory results of the earlie rel eS Peport ndieate that of ite 4 
ubstantial increase n bot numbe ! lil V of ) nt for iVintion 
training has been apparent \ 1 . ; seveed a pay are 
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dditional f1 Sul ‘ d ) However 4 
nel concerned dot ! e il by ! 
r the hazard ve t ! Mone 
entive for those I | I the ris he iired 
Question “Since nior he ' nsit { ; 3 
duties, Should not the maximum pa ese d ( ‘ the 
heutenant commander i er tht the rank ’ 
Navy, for whom the rate is $210 per month? 
It is true that there ‘ it recide es fo nix en 


their seniors. The junior office ia rit the « erience ! 


their seniors to avoi potenti dents \ nilots nc 2 i 
ets, regardless of rank ern ‘ ! 

to administrative ties nre ree re min in ¢ rot ‘ 

rds that permit little differe it etween 1 H 

Ss incentive pa S ( | It { 

dividuals to enter a ] ! y peatir ind nd 


ccupation on a career bas Phe adval et ( ‘ ‘ \ 


petent, experien ed st or flice! has rayas | é 
nite ent youngster who contemy] ( ireel nis me il 
ng solely of the recompense that he w receive S f rl 


of officer that the Navy wishes to attract is one who ¢ ects a necement base 
on superior performance 21 contident that someday ‘ be selected for 


promotion to ¢ 





anywhere alon vi make a reer in iva ‘ i ‘ 
im Aviators on duty at the present time have already fe the effects of m 
ivorable ex post Tacto idjust nts which have oc rr, nee he / ered 
the service LAWS govel ne re rel nt h e been 1 fix . . the 
method of computing flight pay was ¢ nged rather ' n 1949 If 
further cut is made anywhere ar the line, the t ‘ f ( i itors 


will he “What next? Will mv 1 vy he ent next ‘ 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. The aviation personnel requirements of the Navy and Marine Corps are 
broad categories: 
a) Career personnel who are willing to accept the hazards of military avia 
tir on a lor term basis 
Reserve personnel who undergo trainin complete a period of active 

duty, and on their return to civilian life participate actively in the Naval and 
Marine Corps Air Reserve 

2. The pilots now in the aeronautic organization, whether on operational 


fiVing duty or on administrative assignments, are the nucleus of our war po 
tentia Phe will make the decisions, which in time of war mean life or death 
ior thousands hese pilots must have an intimate and ip-to-date knowledge 
of the operating problems, the new developments, and the latest techniques in 
aviation. This knowledge can only be acquired by continued experience with 


naval aviation and personal proficiency in flight 
Where personal flight proficiency is maintained, the transition from an ad 
ministrative flying assignment to an operational flying assignment is easy and 
apid; where it is allowed to deteriorate the transition is difficult, costly, and 
ime consuming in the event of immediate mobilization 
1. The hazards of military flying are increasing, and it is increasingly difficult 
» obtain the required flying personnel in sufficient numbers and of superior 


, Phe rates of incentive pay, rece mmended bv the H wk Commiss on, and 


enact nto legislation in the Career Compensation Act of 1940 reduced in 
eentive pay for all except the most junior officers. Actual incentive has been 
steadily reduced in recent vears by the increase in taxes and the declining put 
chasing power of the dollar At the present time procurement problems in 
dicate at additiona nceentive needed for junior officer ind for enlisted 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Che United States Navy and Marine Corps therefore recommend 


1. That centive pay for aviation personnel be retained in such amounts 

s the Commissioners believe necessary to attract and retain qualified 

otticers 1 men in the hazardous field of Naval and Marine Corps aviation 
Specifica is recommended that 

a) Consideration be given to increasing the rates of incentive 

hazardo duty pay for officers of or below the rank of lieutenant com 

mander and for enlisted personnel designated as naval aviation pilots 

(b) That consideration be given to reestablishing the S500 per year 


bonus for Reserve aviators, payable at time of release from active duty, 
provided that such payment be limited to a maximum of $2,500, and fur 
ther provided that such payment be contingent upon the individual's 

sned agreement to participate actively in an organized unit of the 
Nava Air Reserve 


In April 1952 the chairman of the Subcommittee on Special and Incentive Pays 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee informally requested the Navy Depart 


ment to the extent practicable to undertake a survey among naval aviators as 


to their attitude on hazardous duty incentive pay \ sampling was conducted 
in various localities of major Navy and Marine Corps installations on the east 
coast to which naval aviators were assigned Due to the limited time available 


only about 80 percent of all active duty naval aviators were contacted. Ap 
proximately 6.300 replies were received which indicated that 


(a) Flight pay was an inducement to over 70 percent to volunteer for 


Over SO percent of active duty pilots would no longer desire to fly if 
flight pay was abolished 

(¢) Over 99 percent of the Organized Reserve pilots would not fly if flight 
pay was abolished 

(d@) Over S38 percent would not desire to fly if present flight pay was 


reduces 
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(e) Over SY percent would not desire o fl f flight pav was red 
S50 pel month 

(J) Over 97 percent onsideres ontinuous flight status while on adt . 
trative assiznme ts essent to ma tenance of ht prohicrency 

(J) Over SS percent state now ngness te iil flight I 
while on administrative ass nments if not entitled to mneentiyv I \ 

(hk) Over 95 percent expressed an opinion that a pilot whose fl t 
is interrupted periodically by as nment to nonflight duties would be a less 
efficient pilot 

(t) Over S2 percent stated they were paying To dditiona nsurance ey 
would not carry if : SL or riers { nonfl ne duties 

GLIDER PAY Sk tA, PUBLIC LAW . SIST CONE 

Phe bas ustification for glider pay is essentia the same as that hich 
been indicated in the metmor il) evurding p ne nte way The s lp} 1 
demand factors plus the hazardous nature of glide 1 Ol res 
of incentive-hazard pay 

The armed services have req rement a his e f glider pay ut it is 
believed that the authorization for it should remain in iw for the reason that 
future tactical requirements, not predictable at this time, may again require the 
formulation and utilization of ¢lider units 

LEPROSY PAY 
Ss \ or P cil s \\ HR I IVE PA ) 
INVOLVING I IMA ( \ lL NS A LEI S 


Soon after the acquisition of the Territory of Hawaii the governing authorities 


recognized the urgency of leprosy as a health probler n the islands The act 
of March 2, 1899, direeted that col SS1o1 fr med Hicer ‘ the M rie 
Hospital Service be appointed to investigate the oris nd prevalence of lepross 
in the United States. The commission appointed pursuant to this act submitted 
its report under date of November 30, 1901, which rinted as Senate D 
ment No. 269, 57th Congress, Ist session. The report ted out the im] 

of leprosy as a problem in the Hawaiian Islands and re ended appropriate 
measures to be instituted for the cure and treatment f persons sutlfering f 
that disease Recommendations were also made that studies as to the mode of 





spread prevalence, and treatment of leprosy be undertaken 

The act of March 3, 1805, pro ided the legislation ecessury to make the recom 
mended study with special reference to the care and treatment 
afflicted in the Territory of Hawaii, and provided for an additional 50 percent 
of pay for officers detailed to the Leprosarium at Molokai, T. H. This act was 


amended March 4, 1911, to authorize leprosy pay for oflicers engaged nvest 
gations in leprosy at Kalihi and other places in Hawaii 
On February 8, 1917, “An act to provide for the care and treatment of per 


sons afflicted with leprosy and to prevent the spread of leprosy in the United 
States” authorized the establishment of a leprosarium in the United States and 
continued the leprosy pay for commissioned and other officers 

A hospital for the treatment of these patient was established at Carville, La., 
in 1921 This is the only leprosarium that the Public Health Service is operat 
at the present time, since in 1942, because of the war, the Territory of Hawaii 
assumed charge of the leprosy program in that Territot 

The Public Health Service Act, approved July 1, 1944, not only continued the 





leprosy pay of commissioned or other officers but extended it to include e1 
plovees. Such special pay was to be established by Presidential regulations | 
could not exceed 50 percent of base pay The regulations initially provide f 


5O percent to officers or employees engaged as physicians, dentists, nurses 
dietitians, dispensing pharamacists, technicians, or personnel otherwise engaged 


in the diagnosis or treatment of the diseases of leprosy patients and 25 percent 
to officers or employees otherwise engaged 

In 1948 the Public Health Service was invited to have a representative appeat 
before the Hook Commission to present its recommendations with regard 
leprosy pay. That representative recommended a retention of the leprosy pay 
not because the duty was hazardous but rather because of the fact that the 


work connected with such an assignment is disageeable and that the Leprosarium 








ftine the b which eventually became 





me ea na } tion fi 1 il pay for duty involving 
itact with persons afllicted with leprosy was placed in section 204 
ie duty was understood to be hazardous but rather as a drafting 
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HIsto I ¥ 
nh oper ) rized by section 12, act 
) G Stat. 364 d ‘ 205, act August 2, 1946 
) f Ww 
thout regard te ( nitation n this act, and in acecord- 
eculat bed by t pP nt, the heads of the departments 
as payme embers of the services mentioned in 
this act on duty outside continental United States or in Alaska, 


not in a travel status, of actual and necessary expenses or per diem 
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in eu thereof, considering a elements of cost of COS ot 
quarters, subsistence, and other necessary incident nphasis 


supplied.] Pursuant to the statutory authority, the Pre 

Order 9871, July 8, 1947, reading at part II thereof as fol 
“Without regard to monetary 

Act of 1942, as amended, the heads of the department 


the payment to members of their respective services on 


limitations contained in tl Readjustment 





tal 
tihental 








United States or in aska hether or not in a travel status, of per diem allow 
ances in lieu of act and necessal expenses, COonside ng all elements of cost 
of living, including cost of quarters, subsistence, and other necessary incidental 
expenses Such per diem sl be uniform for all services The heads of the 
departments concerned may prescribe such additional regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out provisions of this part, such regulations to be uniform 
to the fullest extent practicable [Emphasis supplied 

Attention is invited to the delegation of authority to the heads of the depart 
ments concerned ft pres ‘ ‘ | i Wines of actual expenses 
for duty overseas whether or not the member was in a travel status The u 
formed services each dele ited a representative tf in formal board f the 
purpose of considering requests for overseas per diems on a joint basis as re 
quired by the above-quoted Executive orde It is pointed out that the per diem 
so agreed upon considered only the cost of living to the member himself, not 
withstanding the resence of his dependents at his overseas duty station The 
actions of the informal board were reduced to writing and processed unilat 
erally as separate secretarial determinations within each service 

The necessity or providing allowances covering the increased cost of living 
of a membe th cependents whose dependents ac mpanied or joined him 
at his foreign-duty station soon became apparent Tl unprecedented increase 
in the number of members assigned to duty throus t the world caused | 
the world situat n subse juent to Wor d War II and « r foreign comn ent 
brought for blv to the ttent I f the d partments he | ds p> teu nvoked 
upon members by nme d broad Whe Career Compensation 
Act of TH w ed, the fe ires of the dl cutive rder quoted 
above and a provision recogni Zit the ypenses of pende s were incorporated 
therein at section 2O3b, as f 

Without regard to the monetat imitations in this t. the Secretaries of 
the uniformed services may uthorize the payment to me « if the uniformed 
services on duty outside the continental United State r in Alaska, whether or 
not in a travel status fa per diel nsiderin | elements of cost of living to 
members and ¢/ lependent n¢ ling the cost of q rters, s stence, and 
other necessary incidental expenses " E rl SIS s ppolied 

DESCRIT PA 


The Ver Diem Fravel and Transportation \ Will ( ‘ hie] 








composed of the Assistant Secretaries of Army, Nav ind Air Foree. perform 
its function under charter approved by the Department of Defense « M 2 
1950. This committee discharges the joint responsibilities of the Secretaries 
of the uniformed services wit! le Department of Defense q ed by se 
tion 303 (h) of the ¢ eer Com] sution A f 14% ! wove ssuing 
regulations to be uniform for all services insofar as practicable As working 
group to give staff assistance to the Secretaries, there s established a per diet 
travel and transportation allowance group (now named ad rv panel) t hich 
each of the uniformed set es has delegated a representative To this latter 


group fell the responsibility of recommending to the Secretaries the best possible 


method of prescribing overseas station per diet! a wances giving due con 
sideration to both the cost of living and denenden¢ 1 

The committee determined that overseas station pe diet illowances are 
not intended to cover the entire eost of quarters. subs ence nd other necessary 
incidental expenses when assigned to duty in place outside the eontinental 
limits of the United States or in Alaska. Overseas stution per diem ‘ nees 
are provided to inde nifv a member against undue fir n il loss by rtne of 


a foreign duty assignment. They are a supplement to the basie allowances and 
when combined with basic allowances, they defray the cost of quarters and 


subsistence overseas to the same extent that the hasic vllowanees defray like 
expenses in the United States. They are not payable when adequate govern 
ment quarter and/or subsistence are made available by the Government Since 


there was no data available on the cost of living of service members in the 
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hn expenses indicated al e are those sh fo. mparable income 
e studies made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
] erred to the preceding paragrap| Copies of those studies, clas- 
ed “Confidential” by the Department of Labor, w be furnished upon request. 
Ul end eu a ent on a ine hly basis by use of available 
( Price Indice 
Appendix C, of the Joint Travel Regulations, contains a facsimile of a form 
embers of the nil ed se! eS ationed in areas for which 
cee ition per diem allowances are prescribed must report significant 
pi t Oo Of living on a sel l basis \ one-time report was required 
I REN vol to serve as a ba S Tol i vel gx the allowances previously 
n elect U i ew ba . rl ‘ rhe-C1nie eports were tabulated by reporting 
irea d the average monthly expenses for subsistence and quarters were ascer- 
tained f each of the categories of personnel indicated in the preceding para- 
grapl From the averages so determined, the expenses indicated for each 
tegory of personnel in the preceding paragraph, reduced to a monthly basis, 


were deducted, the resultant excess cost, reduced to a daily basis, indicated 
generally the daily amount of overseas station per diem allowances necessary. 
For example, if the aver: 





monthly cost of subsistence at an overseas station 
for I tlicer with dependents was $167.50, the average monthly cost in the 





United States of S107.50 ded ed therefrom and the resultant S60 excess 
cost, divided by 30, would indicate 1] i sta ner diet ownnece of $2 was 


necessary 
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Subjec Overseas station per die ow es for q I ibsisten 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine ¢ ( ( dl, ¢ 
Geodetic Survey, and the Public He Se! 
For: Civilian Advisory Commission on Spe nd | I e Pays 
1. Statutory Authority 
EN 
Career Compensation Act of October 12, 1949 (658 Stat. S02) Se 303 
* * - . +. * . 
(b) Without regard to the monetary limitations in this Act, Secretaries of 





the uniformed services may authorize the payment to members of the uniformed 
services on duty outside the continental United States or in Alaska, whether or 
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not i I Ve tatus, of a pel diem considerin all elements of cost of living te 
members and their dependents, including the cost of quarters, subsistence, and 
othe necessal incidental axpense Provided, That dependents shall not be 
considered in determining per diem allowances for members 1n a t ivel status 

* . & * * * . 

f The Secretaries concerne n establishing the ites and types of allowances 
ithorized by this seetioin shall consider in prescribit : 
2) per diem rates—the current econon data on cost of subsistence 
u ind other nece rv incider expenses related thereto 

* + % 

» Re i ps sha be promulgated by he Seer ries of the uniformed 
st is provided herei ind such regulations shall be unifro or all services 
ins ir as practicable 

Resume 

I} ‘ it he Vv pel its the Secretaries of the unifromed services to pre 
ns be ove ens il ni pe diem u vances for ( bers of the ur med services 
I the hcereased cost of q ters, subsistence ind other n essury inci 
ale l expense here is 1 monetal limi Ol to the ixlmum per diem 
Puy ‘ r these purpos It is required, however, that the rates prescribed 
Ss be orm fora of the service 
9 Bae tive Orde 

LI ( nl ot applicable to this subject 

G Instructions 

I} nly regulations which have been issued covering the subject of overseas 
§ pt em wwances and the applicable rates ore contained in Part G 
Chapt t, Joint culations and Appendix B, Tables I and Il, Joint 
i ( hey ito! tI (See Incl. < ) 

I ( . (lit allowances are prescribed by the Per Dien 
i rans] vt ce Committee, composed of an istunt Secre 
Depa ents of A N v, and Air Force, after coordination witl 
he Secretaries of Cor erce and Tre iry and the Administrator of the Federa 
a \s he owances e prescribed accordi to veo i ie¢nl loca 
‘ ‘ stationed overseas and are based on individual cost of living 
Ii ished | nay l ‘ ister and office Inembers overseus which 
( ( elnlannually from each overseas area for which allowances are 
prese ed by the Commanding officers and forwarded to the above named Com 
mittee for evaluation and review of the existing allowances 


the uniformed sery 








ices of 


all ranks and grades, both with and with 


out dependents, are entitled to the overseas station per diem allowances prescribed 
f re n which they are stationed based on the availability of government 
qi ( ! essing facilities an i! I in amount according to dependenc 
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t+, Statistics 
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APPI Ix A 
[TRAVEL OF MEMBERS OF THE [ oO SERVI 3 
PART G STATION PER DIEM ALLOWANCES OUTSIDE CONTINENTAI NITED STATES OR 
N ALASKA 
00) GENERAI 
Members of the uniformed services on duty outside ne United S eS 
or in Alaska are entitled to a station per diem allowances the rates uniformly 
established by the Secretaries of the uniformed services. Station per diem a Ww 
ance will be paid to members of the uniformed se ces peri nently assigns 
to duty outside continental United States or in Alaska based on the commat 
or other appropriate officer’s certification regarding the availability r non 
lability of Government quarters and/or Governmen es 
10] DEFINITION O} sus . 
(¢*} 1 
L. DEPENDENT. The term “dependent” will ule ill times and in 


places the lawful wife and unmarried legitimate children, under twenty-one years 
re, of any member of the uniformed services, except as hereinafter limited 





in this subparagraph. Such term will include the father or mother of such 
member, provided he or she is in fact dependent on such member for over half of 
his or her support, as established in accordance with the provisions of Sectior 
LO2 (¢) of the Act of October 12, 1949 (638 Stat. SO2) It also will include un 


married legitimate children, over twenty-one years of age of such member who 
are incapable of self-support because of being mentally defective or physically in 
capacitated, and who are in fact dependent on such member for er half of his 
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will be held to inelude step- 








or he ipport, pr ded that the term “children” 
ec} eC! ind adopted childre when ich stepeh ldren or adopted children are 
lependent upon such member. provided further, that in the case of female 
f e uniformed services, the term “dependent” will include a husband 
e persous otherwise ce ed aeype nts this subparagraph 
I wire ich hu ind, or « rel s defined above, are in fact dependent 
if e member for over half of his her suppot rhe tei ‘father” 
nelude epy re b idoption, and any person, 
I f ‘ step ent. wl } stood 1 oco parentis to the member 
' ‘ me f : yntil is period of t le than five vears durin 
( \ { 1 m he provided tl 1 ste rent-stepehild relationship 
“ nsid » be terminate by the stepparent divorce from the blood 
| pr ‘ further t tr ember claim 1 dependent as defined in 
I h ma he ] ere e¢ owance n 4 nt of such de 
a lel nv period during sucl ependel entit L eceive basi 
I for the performance of duty as defined in Se n 201 (e) of the Career 
( ip tion Act of 1949 

\I RB i i ‘ ‘ S ember whose 
depend leftined i paul le th | l ( y of his 
ad I ed outsice m4 ntal ed State ‘ \ 

» Mem WITHON PEND \ ber v depen nelud 
lepend d mat or in th cinity of his 
( ‘ ( ‘ Init SI ( l \ i \ member 
| | eside he f } d tation ill 
ve ed a ( t \ ! Lope i [ ye depende 
nre hes f he t { he « ? ‘ ( for ‘ l pbsence 
as pl ‘ ! 1305-1 
} ( N = 

| 1) p or. Mer ‘ Wi e lyk role s Do No 
Bre Ihe | ‘ ¢ ( 1150-5 
fl ! ( Wl ( ‘ y el Tite 1 »>STATION per adlem a AS 
a j ‘ t depend (| } I ead pend 
el é ale th thre t I he ‘ (i Stations 

] Veml ) Government quarte for members witl 
depend ae ed as vove ent quarters of at vin WW n the detinitic 
of 1 ' rte et Tint when such quarte . t I ( issigned 
t ! ] jour he me ( dependet 

( on te Gover ent mes \N he efined in pa 
1150-4 
be MI MISSION 
‘ca 1) 

IT ( f | t recites en of ons 
e rece I n i ( i ) ol i rice fro Te h Governments 
e | 1S ( ! he ONT e Dey ents, or other 
I. as ecit ni iter Accredited M ( Ve nine \ppen 
dix B: or 
» when specifica the ed by the S« eta concerned Joint authori 
ations are required nore than one Department is involved 
NOT! Notwithstar ng the app ibility or nonapplicabilitv of sta 
tion per diem owance ecredited mission personnel are entitled to 
herwise proper basic allowances for quarters and subsistence, ) 
Hi ‘ 
{ 

( x ‘ e] ed it ese 1 l when a mem 
hy ltoa travel per dic ince on the ivofarrival at or departure 
fr { manent d station \ n per dic¢ owinces are payable to such 
mie the day following the day of at il at, to and including 
he d to the dav of dey re from, the permanent station. If the mem- 
her ‘ the ont el per die allowance on the day of arrival at or the 
day of departure from the permanent duty station, the station per diem allow 
anc hall begin on the day of art at and shall end on the day of departure 
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2. ALLOWANCES UPON INITIAL ASSIGNMENT. Upon initial assignment to an over 
seas area and upon subsequent transfer from one foreign duty station to another 
foreign duty station requiring a change in residence, a member who is not 








furnished government quarters sha e entitled to a station per diem allowance 
equal to the tray nce pres ed for rea tor the first 45 
days, subject to ions prescribed in par. 4254 when Government mes : 
available for the or fe he ember and his depends if witl f 
pendents. No ot nee fe l stence is authorized for enlisted personnel 
while in receipt of station per dic allowances at the travel pe ( allow 
ance rate. Whenever Government quarters are furnished or permanent | g 
is obtained, the ember w I el e entitled to allowances under this sub 
paragraph but will revert to subpar. 1 above. 

4304 STATION PER DIEM ALLO NCES FOR NEPENDEN’?S MEMEBEI ASSIGNI ro 

SHIPS OR RES CTED REAS 

(Ch. 1) 

\ member ned t luty hoard a ship or other fleet nit, o1 embet 
assigned to duty in an area in which dependents are not permitted to « \ ha 
residence, Will be ent ed to receive the appropriate per diem a vance Lor ‘ 
bers with dependents when the Commanding Officer certifies that the dependents 
of such personnel are or have bee ithorized transportation to an overseas area 
at voverninent expense 1iin ransportation on a space available basis) and 
have actually established a residence in the vicinity of the t irom which such 
ship or tleet unit is oy rintl I of such restricted area I ha 
the station quarte er die nwance prescribed fe he area W mn = 
able for any period d ng I I overnment q é ailable ( ich 
depende! see pa 150 Phe Visions of th rapl oO VN ipply to 
members who \ ( ibsequent icquire a dependent in .an overseas 
ft when s hn dependel esidall n e vicinit the eSTricte rea 
port fron which tl SI i | I he { t t i e the 
rate ap lable to ( h nsportation 1s authorize 


per diem a s ( - ( ( pe ‘ 
station remains unchanged, sl ( e te eive s vances while k 
I 1 I abst I I er inent I ets ~ ‘ on 
authorized leave not hn ¢ S i ( PAVE } ¢ no 
travel), except as provided in subpar. b 

b. On Leave Inside U. 8. W De} ite la is aia, aia? aad 
subsistence shall not accrue to ( ber ith dependent hile « es e i 
panied by his dependents, when such | e inve es ret t the | ‘ QS es 
In such case, the pe! id of non-entitlement sh be measured fror the lav of 
departure to and including the day prior to the day of retur 

ec. Temporary Absence of De} A member ose dependents are ahsent 


from the vicinity of the foreign duty station for eriod not in excess of 90 


at the foreign duty s tion. continue to be entitled to s t n per diet illow ces 


days shall, provided such member does no ‘ ( ‘ far v-tvp ‘ ig 


as follows: 


l Such station per ale i wince for sul se ( S Would ¢ narily 
accrue to a member without dependent 

2. Station per diem allow ce for quarters ! ( ber W th dep iients 
while dependents ai ibse provided the manding Officers, or othe 
ip) ropriate otti I ikes the statement ¢ Lhe Sub ntia ¥ aocument 
required by par. 48306 that the absence fact of tempor nature 
However, the station per dit Lliowance Tor q rte! as a member with 


dependents s! not be credited nor paid to the member until the dependents 





return to the duty station or vicinity thereot In the event the member is 
entitled to a station per diem quarters allowance in his own right Ss a mem 


ber without depende its, the appropriate s on pel die ‘ rters i 
ance will be credited unt the dependents retur! ’ he du sta nh Or 
vicinity thereof in accordance with the provisions of subpar. 4805-1 ereof, 
at which time necessary justments will be mad 
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2. MIEMBERS WITHOUT DEPENDENTS 
a. Static Per Diem Subsistence Allowance Station per diem allowance for 
sub ‘ e for a member without dependents shall not accrue while su h mem 
' 
entitled to travel per diem owances authorized in Part F or per diem 
u ances authorized in continental United States 
autl ed leave of absence when such leave involves return to the 
I ed S ‘ 
! 1 ee il sted t g ernment expels ( government 
‘ 1) | ) Oo? 
Dp < j jj nH Oua | ! W/ jhbsent From 
\ eniln \\ out ey eu entitled to receive station 
per die owance for quarters while his permanent station retail inchunged 
i I receive such allow ice while k } h | bsent from 
! I il I I 1 pay st . ay ) ‘ eay t ih excess 
{ Ihe t \ ‘ t 1 or temy irv duty t ve ) 
} Station Allowances | ul te? For } ¢ Without De 
q / \ ‘ er W ! terrence 0 t ! ern 
e whose ul il y t fron ive itu re 
( I iT ‘ during I yt bore Lie S ha be en 
t nd 4 } ‘ hoa government mess, to one third of the 
p tation pe for s sister pre ‘ f his duty 
ed pon t of e com! he py printe 
ihe ‘ ‘ ere no \ ilvle h eon ie f is 
} My ‘ \ [ATIN( cr ENTS 
Cre for station per diem allow es W be »s mtu ited b le f he 
hee thie ipprop ‘ fhe rder t contain. where 
‘ Wing items 
( k « grade, and service 1 ‘ ) 
( ey] \W I vitl it Lepy lel 
‘ I t l ‘ Ie nahent 
t. I t ect me le Ww depend he t ernment 
Lyle thre ‘ ( ad ‘ “ ] ss sepa 
i ern ‘ ( 
( ( aiite I ( t t I ur n n ‘ ur 
] i ; 
e] ‘ enden lepende < 
t if ‘ t ‘ tal i t i \\ i ces 
‘ e dates of Le ‘ volvin United States 
S. 3 i ( er w ] t ele ‘ l ‘ ‘ or he nember 
‘ ( ownl l . i 9 ernment 
1 ( i wutl I ed 
IS ¢ elm ed 4 
= . I 1 - t ( vers iilable 
. {f govern quarters 
! 
1 Ww iM Is embe ' eceipt of 1 net ’ lowances of a similar 
from a foreign government, the United Nations, or other United 
‘i i Aa Thre { nel oe . pt t t 1) the Secreta eS 
‘ erne 
l V other int nation ff« ’ ‘ 
may OK 1 ATI PER DIEM A \ S 
Pine ‘ vf ition per ci \ ‘ { yuntrie or localities outside 
United State , \ ' ‘ t ed in Appendix B to these 


r Particular attention nvited to the footnotes of Appendix B 


] is othe e provided in Part G hereof and in the footnotes of Appendix 
B ition per diem allowances be in addition to any other basic allow 
istence and quarters to which a member is entitled under the 
PFOvVISLO! f the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 


yj 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


| l 0) rseas station per diem allowances Vembers without 
depender Continued 
Fr , Office 
y a oe 
: ( 
* $ $i % 
' ‘ 
( 
if ? y 
\ { s { 
{ { 
I 8 
I { 8 
] | 
| { { 
I 
! I 
1 
{ 
I % 
M $30 " 2 
N 2 ¢ 
i “ a} 
\ 9— Ir 
I & 
er { Ri 8 . 
I 10) 10 1.4 
‘ Ww ] j None 1. 50 
I 1. 40 1. 60 
I w 
\ I | 2—I ( F 
2-—-I None 0 
2—I 1. 4 y 
\ —It 4 Ri 
I I , 0 2 
Inde None L@ 
ul 2—-Inde 7 5 gO 
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TABLE 1] Overseas station per diem allowances Members without 
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PARLE 2 Overseas station per diem alloirances Vembers with dependents 





\ BLE 





DIFFEI 


R 


Orerseas 


N 
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VWembers rith ade pe ndents 


I 0 ! station pe diem ¢ ane 
} 
('; ned 
Oo 
i 
\ $ $3. 1K 
N 
t + 
2. 
S u 
{ ”) 
Y 4 i 
* f ( I i | 1 
W 
i 
4 
1 
! r n his ow 


wances for quarters are payable to members residing in “SHAPE 
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APPENDIx C 
JOINT TRAVEL REGULATIONS 


FSTABLISH MENT OF TRAVEL, STATION AND SPECIAL PER DIEM ALLOWANCES FOR MEM- 
BERS ON DOTY OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES OR IN ALASKA 


1. TRAVEL RATES Recommendations for the establishment or for change of a 


contain the following information: 


travel per diem allowance w 
1 country, area, or place atfected 
2. recommended rate 
(a) or officers, 
(b) for enlisted members; 
3. average daily rate for single lodging with bath in hotels suitable for 
(a) officers, first and second class European Plan; 
(b) enlisted members, first and second class European Plan; 
(c) officers, first and second class American Plan; 
(d) enlisted members, first and second class American Plan 
4. average cost of breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
(a) best restaurants, 
(b) average restaurants, 
(c) Inexpensive restaurants 
eous items such as: carfare, laundry, dry cleaning, 


5. cost of miscel 








, 
or other incidentals pertinent to a traveler 
«. STATION PER DIEM RATES 
a. Data Required Recommendations for the establishment or for change of a 
station per diem allowance will be supported by Cost of Living Data Forms—Per 
sonal (DD Forms 3876), 1 July 1951 This form may be reproduced locally and 
6 ; 


illed cut by a cross section of persons with due regard to marital status 





will be 
and dep ndents and to grades and ranks For exal ple if 50 persons or less 
are on duty at the affected station, each will fill out a form If more than 500 
members are involved, 100 forms will be sufficient. When the recommendation 
applies to an area which contains several stations, there should be a repre- 
sentative sample for each station 

b. Additional Information A recommendation for the establishment or change 
of a station per diem allowance will be accompanied by a recommendation con 
cerning the travel rate including the information required in subpar. 1. 

5. SPECIAL PER DIEM RATES. A recommendation for the establishment of a spe 
cial per diem rate will be submitted and substantiated by the organization 
initiating the assigned duty or having staff supervision over the activity cor 
cerned. The recommendation will include the following: 

1. type of assignment (see par. 43850) ; 
2. effective date of special per diem allowance ; 
3. termination date of special per diem allowance 
4. rate of special per diem allowance showing subsistence, quarters, and 
other incidental expenses ; 
dD. rate for periods of travel and temporary duty in each area ; 
6. whether or not the rate(s) is (are) effective for the entire period; 
7. other recommendations which may affect the computation of the special 
per diem allowance 

4. FORWARDING OF RECOMMENDATIONS The recommendations referred to in 
subpars. 1, 2, and 3 of this appendix will be forwarded to the Chairman, Per 
Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Committee, ¢/o Department of the 
Army, The Adjutant General, Washington 25, D. C 

5. MANNER OF REPORTING 

a. Frequency of Reports All stations outside continental United States which 
are named in Appendix B of these regulations shall submit, on a semiannual 
basis according to the following schedule, the data required in subpars. 1 and 2 
of this appendix. This will not be construed as precluding the submission of 
such interim requests for reclassification as may appear appropriate from time 
totime. The reports submitted in accordance with this schedule will be plainly 
identified “SEMIANNUAL Report’ Any interim reports will be plainly identified 
“INTERIM Report’. Interim reports will not be submitted within 30 days before 
or after the regular reporting dates except under extremely unusual conditions 
which render the existing allowances inapplicable to such an extent that im- 
mediate action is necessary 














( on of Reece ( ation All elemer of the Uniformed Se 
itioned ( earea Ww nsoelidate tl r data for submitta hrough the 
gy offi that area Any interim requests for reclassifi 
t hou be ted Ww other elements of the 1 formed Services 
t! p ! b SSit t he D Diem Travel an Transportation Allow 
! o ¢ tree 
( f Re} “ Vl, REPOR ‘ be forw ed 
( ne ¢ i Od s hefore e] han the ites Ww 
N S h Al January 15 and July 15 
I ‘ \ April 15 and October 15 
\ Lustra July 15 and January 15 
\ hers October 15 and Apr LD 
ter t B Take f Report Cannot 1 Sub tted When D I 
a ! n, the report cannot be submitted when due, the senior comina ! 
otliee I fv the Per Die Tt el and Transportation Allowance Commit 
tee bet e the due date iving ren ns for the delay and an indication as to whet 
the epor © EX) d | e to render report whe (ile rtof I 
the ‘ red | t | raph make it necessary for the Pe 
Dik ‘rave in ransp ition Allowance Committee to abolish the ow 
i ‘ } I I pel Lilie re re hi r stat en tha I 
tha } lowances are n meer justified 
Re . When more than one installation of the uniformed 
ervice tint ed wi ! rea ¢ fier n Appendix B and a material 
difference opinior oO data being reported arises which cannot be resolved 
loca the senior commanding officer w so indicate in his report and the dis 
sentil ! nadia flicer should be invited to ¢ municate his dissent d 
rect to the Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Committee 
* Note to ippendir C 
Pending revision of DID Form 376, 1 Ju 1, the Reports Control Symbol JTR- 
1001 has been assigned to the form at has been coordinated with the Depart 
ents of A Nay an Air Force When that form is revised, this symbol 
wi ippear in the upper right corner of the form. Until such revision is made, 
however, the use of that svimlbx« has bee nereed upon bv those departme nts 


DD Form 376, Cost of Living Data Form, omitted from printed 


lor material concerning parachute pay, see volume I11—Classitied 


upplement (not printed). 


PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 


Spex ¥ | Pi CTA) AND DENTISTS OF THE ARMED FORCES AND TH} 
UNITED STATI Pusnie HEALTH SERVICH 


SUMMARY 











t Spee i pay t DHVSI¢ ins and dentists of the Armed korces and the I nited 

Stutes P II th Services was provided to accomplish the following 
oO ean inducement for an orderly and adequate input of medica 

ent officers who will make a career of their service 
to provide tor equality of income and medical and dental officers during 
ivrable 30-year commissioned career of other officers 

his special pay was provided through the enactment of Publie Law 3865, 
Sth Congress, later incorporated into Publie Law 351, Slst Congress, which was 
late tiie ed by Public Law 410, S2d Congress The sum of $100 per month 
is authorized those medical and dental officers who, prior to July 1, 1958, with 
or t! their consent, have been or will be ordered to extended active duty 


for a period of 1 year or longer. Physicians and dentists while participating 
In internship training programs sponsored by the Armed Forces ure not authorized 
to receive thi pecilal pay 
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As of September 30, 1952, approximately 21,617 physicians d dentists were 
receiving this special pay. It is estimated that the projected expenditures vr 
fiscal year 1955 for this special pay will be $26,081,200 

Continuation of this special pay is necessary rder to maintain efficient 
medical suppert for the Armed Forces ; therefore, it is the recommendation of the 
services that the provisions of section 208, l, Sist Congress . 
imended by Public Law 410, S2ad ¢ vt 

STORIE ATA A S \ 
Historical data 

Since the days of the beginning of our Armed For evidence 
problem of procuring care edi office s been a 
It is not surprising that reference to the pro tm first « nthe ] 1 one 
of our farsighted so ( st ( ( ( ned ove ep of DD “ rs, (ve 


Washington, in Fe ua L777 ‘ he Pre ‘ f e Congress il 
follows 





In deter: g po e stim tha = 1 ‘ ed each, \ l ft to 
consider that it sl bye ] San duce ge el f char ‘ nd sk 
to step f I ind SO ner le ite ‘ \ h the 
home for ess ] ‘ t I ‘ eed oO rie x4 hie re na ‘ 
ment of our hos] er tl e force of d 
tier n sutfe ! f 
‘) re ‘ ij} i ‘ 

\ n Mareh 1777, ¢ \\ ‘ tat ‘ ; 
anhiact 

Phere (1 n my ntior 
Congres [ meni he c s eo! f thei s 
Chese tppeimnt ent ( thre ‘ rhe \ I Ihe i 
n the first instance dleq ‘ \ ulal tn 
formed, tl 1 n s ( d wi ! 
enst me ' | So ng ‘ 

| oe | t ( 74. Oye \ ~ c j e¢ 
i ns and that n sl e to I 
protessio1 skills 

It is interes gy ft e tl d ny 2d ss e 15 ( i 
March 30, IS14, Ce enacted it ( | i ( 
pay I pliysicial | ! nh at on 
(,enel of the \Q Ie ©} 1 \ l » Horse na 

in addition t ( t ] estal | \ hie ecime 
irgeon al re el t . ites en dollars per mont] 

In a letter writte J eo t t he Comunittee on 
M \ HT . fk eSel ] ‘ ‘ ) d 
‘ fence ti tthe p ( rt i SOUT of con 
cern. This letter reads pent ' 

In the edica epa ent, ¢ ent t ‘ ed ft equen 
Tres hations | ‘ prese 1 DD s cr¢ l¢ l 

ents and experte ( ] ( 1 i ‘ e of pay to 
thes reo WEE pron ! \ the 

Durit he period from 1] Sto ISSS the pas I l ‘ 
highest of the rms and services,  ¢ hie isthe 
paid arm, and it is signifi wis ranked 
Cavalh tbove both the Infantt il f ‘ ! ble ip 
I the pay of a pt of the ! led 1h hat received by 

ipa s of Cava \r t I pou 
MM r ( 
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Twenty years later officers of the Medical Department were still ranked with 








those of the Cavalry, for pay and other purposes, as is illustrated by the following 
q fre Pul Law 101, 60th Congress, an act to increase the efficiency of 
the Medical Department of the United States Army, dated 28 April 1908: 
co. 2. That the Medical Cory hall consist of one Surgeon General, with 
rank f Brigadic Genera who shall be Chief « the Medical Department 
f n ¢ twel our Lieutenant Colonels, one hundred and tive Majors 
er ndred Cap ns or | t Lieutenants, whe hi have ral pay and 
\ ‘ oOrrespol ng grad 1 he cavalry arm of the service.” 
lloweve! infte tl i ie th w cited above egislation was enacted 
| dled \ United S ( Army officers of the same grade would 
( e pa na owances pel ni Lhe i ‘ Medical at 
Der flicers \ ! en fm ecial consideration unt the $100 
nd ‘ was au ed L447 under e prov ons of Public 
st) { re 
I ( | 1 lv ‘ that the I ‘ St not the 
i en I nie el ting, b eas Tt I pay 
( ‘ wre eq ng a { edu nin! cil lentistry 
I hl v nd na ¢ i ive ! een abd me necessity England’s 
| dd rl | ‘ i ad er scenie | ed on id b ( iverage 
I wy f¢ ‘ ( ¢ | I } te ip I ely S40 
| 1940 Canad medical and d il officers 
d \ i u ( t of World War II é d dental 
of ert ena tl ee ‘ ve ind a e pay aut ed other 
n 1946 tl io nere | er day or St0 pe 
I I ror ble vill uth ‘ ind dental ofhcers 
( \ ‘ | of e | ‘ w S 
us ! aC CaLCIO! | rh et ) method of ¢ pel ting f he 
V | tral oe the i id 1 thicer nderg 
su pel! { nis ne S i ! vid ( re i med il office $ 
i I yn a ss] ! i in elle meal nd hg pl siclans 
d ad i ur eer in rp ns 
Le / the 
I M47, « ‘ ‘ 4 Public | Vv ot SOth Conere to provide 
f ! I ! ( te etl { ition tl presented 
‘ ‘ | ‘ 1 s and det Public Law 365, S0tl 
( ¢ came ¢ eon SNS " 147 d Ww t el effect 
{ ( | ears ul sept ( 2, 1D I the belie f Congress 
t! the 5-year l \ he «ae rie to whether I t the 
‘ \ the p Is Sel rtl I I « d t ed 
! pong ! \ sof P l \ 65, SOth Congress, were it rporated 
into P Law 1, SI Conegre 
| ) ( ‘ p ( ( f the special pay for physicians 
P } d n nui eC! ew officer for the Medica 
tl \ I in | ‘ rtn ‘ f natio iw fit to « 1 the prov ions 
of Pul I mot, SI Co ( i Ll J 53 tl igh the nactment ¢ 
| hy | 1. SY ( I ESS 
I DATA 
Description of the tupe of pa 
One hundred dollars per month is provided physicians and dentists of the 
Armed Forces and the United States Public Health Service who meet the require 
ments set forth below 
Requirements 
Medical and dental officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and the United States 
Pub Health Service who, prior to July 1, 19538, with or without their consent, 
© ¢ ered to extended active duty for a period of 1 year or mger, are eligible 
for the special pay Phose physicians and dentists participating in internship 


training programs sponsored or conducted by the Armed Forces are not eligible for 
the special pay while participating in the internship training program 
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Method of administration used 
- 


The provisions of Public Law 365, Slst Congress, as amended by Pub Law 
410, 82d Congress, are implemented by the arious service vin the following 


administrative directives: 


Department of the Arm Army Regulations 35-1120, Finance and Fis 
Additional Pay for Medical and Dental Officer 

Department of the Navy—Navy Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Mar 
Volume 5, Chapter 4, 54050-54052 

Department of the Air Force \ir Force Re ations No. 173-838, Finar 
Special Pay for Medical and Dental Officers 


United States Public Health Service Public Health Ser e DCO Circular 


No. 4—h0 (Replaces DCO ¢ ir ¢ & iS, Special Pay | 
cians and Dentists. 
Pay tables bu rank and 
The special pay has beer ( I t fixed ( f S100 per 
regardless of the rank or g e the 
Other pertinent data 
Physic ans and dentist ! ‘ 4 ] eT ror 
enlisted personnel under the provisior of sectio j ), Universal Militar 
Training and Service Act imended nd are s quer mis ned T 
the Medical or Dental Corps are not entitled to this spe il pay 
I S ( ION I HI YPE OF PAY 


Iam Maj. Gen. George . At Surge Gen he Arm I 


been designated by the Secretar f Defense to appear be e you on behalf 
of the Armed Forces and the United States Public Health Service in regard 
continuing the special pay, know ‘ ‘ ct r Py, OF 4 lil rion 


pay, now authorized for edical and denta ! f the Armed Forces and the 
United States Public Health Ser 


The authority for this spe DAV i tained in se an Pub Lav 
851, Slst Congress, kno as the Cares C% ens nA of 1949. as amended 
by Publie Law 410, S2d Congress I} t < amends yr" es for the pay 

ent of S100 per month to t <4 ers’ ned e Medieal and De 
Corps of the Regular service nd ordered into the ve tarv service prior 
July 1, 1953, and to those Reserve officers who nteer fe ; e ordered 
the active military service ] r to J vy 1. 1958, f 1 el lof vear or longer 
Therefore, the effect of this a sto pro e that ose enter the service 
prior to July 1, 153 ( e the eir ner if se 
ce; those entering the active mil ¢ e aft t ‘ lot receive the 
equalization pay 

For the purpose of brevity in this presentati: I ise the terms “physi 
cians” and “medical officers’ as all-inclusive te meat nhvsicians and 
dentists” and “‘medical and de 1 flicers,” respec y I ar manner 
the terms medical service or medica 1 I < ed nd 
dental service” and “medical and denta reat 

I should like to « . tl t hie sons f he « ae ‘ 
lation providing for this in ement p: I believe ft] ad 5 
reasons as being app ible to considera n of the « ! f — el dcnces, iil 
the law to officers entering the active 1 tary ! ‘ fter June 20. 195 \ 
though I will cite facts dealing with the i el ‘ to be noted ft} 
the facts cited are equ yapp ble to the pl f tha I ted States P 


Health Service 
Following the close of We d War IT. t Armed ] ( experienced ditt Ities 


in the procurement of physicians Mat nbers of pe ¢ orp 
were eligible for retirement. many others resigned to obtain more remunerat 
elvillan positions At the same time be Ist the unpara ed opportunities 
in civilian practice, the procurement of ne officers dwindled almost to the 
Vanishing point 

The needs of the Armed Forces for Regular (career) office was recognized 
and a Regular Army integration program was instituted in 1947 rhe needs of 
the other branches of the Army were met on a voluntary basis In fact, each 
of the other branches average five applicants for each avai e commission. Yet 


for the Medical and Dental Corps there was but 1 applicant for every 3 vacancies 





Phe experience of the Navy was quite simila othat of the At 


ha he mv wund, of course 
ice Was then a part of the Army Medical Service 


i tie os of officers through retirement and _ re vhation, and the liminishing 











| ‘ f new officer dl) ‘ iused much concern even if our military 
f en hie tra nal] ern and rapidly reverted to sma peace 
ree Instend. the hen esponsibilities consequent to World War Il 
t ‘ tintain large force nd global garrisons The situation wa 
e tl el Is: by 1947 i hed a critica ie The medical service 
iin «ol vlan rv basis a medical corps competent 
I na 1 Po medien ittend ce to our Armed Force 
() ( 4a, ored \ inl eans of meeting this critica lil 
, ‘ ' { } yt ‘ f edic oti rs ‘ ed 
} } ‘ @) i le ‘ ? j ¢ 
‘ i ( | t eel l 
> ‘ ‘ pl 1 
‘ flies iI he ft] ‘ 9 } plar 
ed fl | ( ( ‘ ed I |) 
( I ‘ 4 ‘ or I 1) ( I | il 
‘ Oped i een I Cu ol 
thicer he Armed I ct Such a plan, it appe ed ould 

‘ e snd ¢ ol i ‘ de a necess ehicle for the procure n 
‘ C0! ed | flicer 

i ‘ ill ‘ l } ot ] i] et t ' ‘ 

\ pul hg t-vern al clent eou ‘ ( lit i 
oe re ed hive i ret por he « 
emel f pp nt in officer I ontras nedi ( 

( ‘ rhea riee ollege and profe ) education of pte 
“ Liternusl ‘ ire idditional vear of ti une Ihe f ner 

© ¢ ered the i 1 ‘ I tie ( I l I t ¢ ect hig 
! hees tlice Wh Vl ti finie Ines he requil 
| \ ed For his f , : i os eho 
‘ 1 i i! fier vy have started ‘ ‘ ect cureel hes 
Thee \ pt ‘ SS1TL.O00 nl ( f the } ftice) ‘ 
il ofl ire ¢ i ‘ ‘ done g de | 
t I ! ‘ . ( ine hie eliet lo4e tl i 
( ( eu bi ition to our proble that Congress provided 
he ¢ i itiol \ reasons adva ed in lite 0 he passnce 

f ‘ l ‘ f not incre | di tod It clot Pea 

I ve ho ( eny > th luis ho entet! ! Ser ‘ tte 
} ( : », the “ t lerat n of quita i en of ¢ lative 

on ¢ 1 i) en " al I I let hor coe l ppear to ( ca 
ec ! ) © Se vl ‘ ts 
I e profe \ dueca l nd iit ~ demanded of them before the 
et f ippointment the Medical and Dental Corps of the Armed 
| ( ! Llo lation mild exist subsequent to Jur 0) 

} () t , ol iil ihe ( rp t inh ll é ' rad ima 

I I hha qual i ris oule erv ing le by 
ne erent rat i pt ithe 
i ed to th ‘ \ } 
‘ 1 !) nad rete mroble 
I { rocureme ihe wel ad Sines he ena 
I nelin t pal It is elief that continuatio 
oa extent he d ities en intered in the 
dl ‘ ( Ihre erie ‘ of the | ed oS ( 

sé ‘ ‘ eel pa ‘ hart) 

\ ‘ 1 he current emergency ph us have been provided the 
Armed Forces from the Reserve components and directly from civilian life by 
en! Put La (7), Sst Congress, wl his commonly known as the doctor 

if Misimy « hie Rese officers are mature and experienced and 

| iD ble ] ! such el ire no being released from the active 
I tear SOV ice 0 1 nt their ¢i ih practices These officers must be 
replaced career ollcers on the other band, we no have i thre ervice many 
ed officers ho are relative oung and inexperienced and who cann be 
ed »>stall key POs I who Torm a pool for potential procurement of career 
tlicers he riainte ince of an equalization pay is essential if even a minimum 

‘ ire¢ S 


~ potent i ni 
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Each medical officer upon fit reporting for a¢ t Sf e and upor 
leaving the active milits Se] ce f necess \ expen ipuro nately { 
months of his period of service engaged in traini t ties, travel time to first 
duty station, reassignment trave separation enrance, ete 1} diversion fre 
professional duties not impor nt it he case ¢ CHree oflicers , IN¢ 
small portion of their tot Service R hen we « sider the rve nu ers 
medial ocers Wi re cle t en ( ce t hort px d 
of time, as would he the f , ‘ ! ‘ e |] da 
effect, in terms of ( e] hy of 7 a ‘ ¢ rey I thre j ; 
OX PHOTINe uld be sé ’ 

Una reseed ( ( ( i ‘ 
forces he ‘ ( ad Tice \ } ‘ 4 ‘ 
have to be « ated If e |} ( ‘ f 
‘ ( . we he ur ‘ id 
if e do hot proe ( ( I ( | } 
older p St ins Wi i t ( I ‘ 
the | ter, the ad er o t | i | eve 
I would like to she ! Sit \ 
might be ittected | \ ‘ mo} ( ( tlic-e te 
muke the } i ‘ ‘ tive enoug) wete he 
tractivehess of ¢1 pracrice 

We must consider t ‘ ! sion of ti \ 
in time of peace ) et the ‘ ‘ f « reel \ 
I ono thie \1 t \Ne - ( e ¢ ‘ l 
in time of peace of ‘ ( ‘ 

Wil Qualified na i f gi t 
fainilinrized ith 1 
made an integral part of the t 

Over the vears one of the ost ] ent reasons for the } ‘ ! 
as a career has been the fact that it offered the opy to plan a 
career with the t sonable ¢ ene I that ce I ( I} 
officer Was assured of a certain positior l e, pl ‘ ve ‘ otior 
com ishe dl his Ork Satistactol ma t eu ! l ‘ [ l now ! 
during his period of tive tary service and after til ent Lhe i 
on this and adjust his lifet e budget plans according 

When Con ess granted this pecia per t yp led it re lenis we 
recelve t during the active ti rvice. not t ‘ ‘ O venrs ihe 
renewal of this law would seriously curtail the pr ement of ne ( 
officers; and equally important, it would create a grave feeling of insecu 
the minds of all officers in the active milita SETV ice hich in our hum 
opinion would result in mar eSsigl HS 2S SOO! hae eSsel i 
nations is litted 

During semimobi tion condit ! s heir experie ed | . ite 
nO npereent of the to Tries Olle! é t ent ‘ 1) ed if cares 
officers in order that commat staff, and other key } ‘ 
filled properly and in order that there be trained nu a 
event of full mobilization 

It is significant tl the ] el f only S1LOO pe hould | e had 
marked effeet upon our procurement prog! . I : b niv d 
not equi ze the pay seate of the me ‘ 1 irae ‘ Live { ers of the 
Armed Forces, which toda vould equal 8168.19 pe ! th. it is clear tha 
effectiveness lies elsewhere It promises, in effect, fairne of treatmet iY 
careful consideration in the advanceme toward professional skill, the same 
consideration evidenced by taking to account the addition ears of training 
that a physician must undergo 

For this reason t is our profound convictiol that f the equaliza 1 l 
ducement pay is not continued, the adverse effect on the medical service vould 
be immeasurable Procurement of cares officers, not onlv int ers but o 
requisite professional competence and ability, would be seriously curtailed i 
not halted 

With the world situation what it is today, our Preside our Congress, and 
our citizens have determined that it is necessary to main n our Armed Forces 
in overseas areas. Such forces must be maintained in a high state of readiness at 


all times. The morale of the fighting man is greatly strengthened whether it be 


peacetime or wartime when he knows that a strong and highly effective medica 
service is available to meet his needs Let us not forget this ; lmiportant fact 
We are proud of our accomplishments and the record speaks for itself (chart 
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i ‘ ] i 
ed ot have ai dequate nu wer of careel flicers in the Medica ind 
I il ¢ f the Armed Forces 
Lhe ncipal reason we do not have sufficient numbers of such oflicers is 
‘ meTIVeETNeSS OF ECLY I DT Les ona l¢ 
Lhe ¢ ition pay | beer ad continue to be an elle ive Ineans 
] 2 nad t l I caret ers 
I | ! bta Clel il ri of physicial we ist depend 
ntirely 1 nvo reen f reservists d such legislation as th 
( l ( e Tor e ] Will Cast 
] I hie t ( ha ( ( l pre lit { 
‘ ( er l ne ad n ins 
! I I ol I ( 
1) ! nee of a i rh pany l ‘ ct ente! i 
I ‘ i! Jiurne 0) | lid w l ect 
“mt ‘ , eter f ire otlicers I ould rhe 
‘ I er e equa tie! ) epresent I i 
: a na enu ‘ rs by othe ins 
I ‘ ‘ of the Armed ct 1 the United 
- ‘ | He hh Se ‘ t il det maintain efficier 1 I 
ion 205, P Li 1,S1 (ongre isa nded by Pul 
| { 1% PSS ( ed 
' row ra 
‘ } | ‘ 
N \ I ITs | 
G. ( 
\I \ 
‘ | \ 
\ PH \ 
} Mf j l : | N 
MI \ SPHS 
\ I I 
Tab I M I) Cor I) USPHS 
I 6 j w | . ; R as 4 « - 
Strenctl Navy I \ For i 
} \ i 
\ Mir J USPH 
Tab A 
COMPARATIVE EARNINGS CHART 
l ‘ I ( car promotion st officers 
VIed ( s oflic ( ( iS me harted but tabular data on Dental 
( ! i rlole backu hee Lhe | pproach te his studv was a 30 
I rn ril hie f¢ nan of each ind dua Che starting point is 
! ‘ \ h « h ind l ould receive is A. B. or B.S. degree 
! I etl Ligh | n of military income (pay and allow 
: s fFiee nd a imes that each oflicer ll be promoted in 
WW rrel 1 tiol \W 
\ ‘ t f 3 m ra unded annually | ; been applied to the 
liffere betwee the incomes of 1e two groups for the 80-year period It 
er that this differen have a reasonable interest factor applied, 


because of the opportunity for that group favored by the difference to increase 


their wealth I} s not basically different in principle than accepted practice 
in any purchase or investment. Cash alone is one total, graduated payments plus 
time equa ‘ he total because of interest In the case of the line officer, the 
difference earnin represents wealth in his possession, not available to the 
medical officer Chis wealth has accrual value which would not be properly 
expressed without interest factors. Three percent is a very conservative rate 


for monetary use under the present national economy 
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Tab B 


REQUIREMENTS AND COMPONENT STRUCTI 


This chart utilizes the premise that 50 percent of the t requirements f¢ 
Medical Corps and Dental Corps officers should be career officers. The total 
requirement assumes that the present Department of Defense structure is typical 
of what must exist for some time; ora total of 20,588 

The current authorization for regular officers is 8.371 which, if filled, would 


would leave a need for 1,023 career 





equal 40.6 percent of the requirement. T 


reservists or 9.4 percent of the requirement 
Therefore, our remaining needs of 10,294 could be met by use of recent medica 


or dental school graduates if these individuals served 24 months However, 


present strength of the regular sevice is still only 5,357 or 25.7 percent of require 
ments, leaving a need for 24.3 percent of career reservists or physicians from 
other sources. 

This as previously noted is a substantial improvement over the 3,471 total 
on duty prior to the enactment of Public Law 365 in 1947 


Current structure (June 80, 1952) 


Ar 
‘ ( s 
Dent 
t ‘ 
Na 
1 Cor s { 
] Cc - 
Pota 
Air I ‘ 
\I i} ¢ & 
| ( 
I i ‘ 
Potal Defense Depa 
Medical ¢ SSS s ‘ 
Dental ¢ x 
Total ~ 8 § 
Pt C1 nd itist \ . 
Reserv tus 
62 recent Air I D ( | 
in caree erv 
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U.S. ARMY 
DEATHS FROM BATTLE INJURIES DURING MAJOR WARS 


RATE PER 100 INJURED 





MEXICAN CIVIL SPANISH- WORLD WORLD KOREAN 


WAR WAR AMERICAN WAR WAR I WARIIT CONFLICT 
PERCENT 14.9 14.1 6.7 8.1 4.5 2.3 
U.S. ARMY 


DEATHS FROM DISEASE DURING MAJOR WARS 
ANNUAL RATE PER 1000 STRENGTH 





MEXICAN CIVILWAR  SPANISH- WORLD WORLD KOREAN 
WAR AMERICAN WAR WARI WAR II CONFLICT 


[RATED 103.9 71.2 34.0 16.5 0.6 oS. 


92) 
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Tab D 


REGULAR SERVICE STRENGTH BY FISCAL YEARS 


This chart portrays the favorable trend in Regular service strength which 
has been evident since the enactment of Public Law 365 in August 1947 

The figures relating to the bars reflect the Regular service strength for the 
years shown. The last bar also shows the Regular service authorization 

Attached back-up data breaks out Army, Navy, and A Force totals 
Medical Corps and Dental Corps 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE MEDICAL & DENTAL CORPS 


REGULAR SERVICE STRENGTHS 


NUMBER P "| NUMBER 
8000 8000 
b j 
y 





6000 —— | 66000 


4000 —. [cred 4000 






2000 2000 


1946 "47 "48 "49 "50 "5! "52 
FISCAL YEARS 


31642—53——-11 
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Regular service authorizations as compared to Regular service duty strengths 


Publi 














: Corps Health Army Navy Air Force Potal 
. Service 
} 
+41 Medical ( | } (1, 2 ROR ( 
l 1, 871 
ental ¢ ps (28 1, 332 ( 
tal | (5, 842 
| 3, 758 
1947 Medical Corp ) (3, 000 (2, 967 (5, 967) 
1.172 1, 409 2 5R1 
Dental Corps 720 (1, 338 (2, 058 
i78 512 890 
1 ota (8, 025 
3, 471 
1948 | Medical Corps (1) (3, 000 (2, 965 5, O65 
1, 20 1, 523 2,730 
venta) Cort 743 (1, 068 1, 811 
422 567 989 
ta 7,776 
3,719 
949 Medical Corps ( (3, 000 (3. 043) (6 
1, 623 1, 575 3 
ental Corps (} 743 (1, 184 
471 658 ] 
rotal 7 
4 
vi Medical Corps (768 », 864 (1, 000 (6, 914 
660 1, 492 1, 536 532 4, 220 
Dental Corps (123 (500 1,003 (300 1, 926 
77 350 759 206 1, 392 
Total (8, 940 
5 612 
195 Medical Corps (‘) (2, 282 (2, 901 1, 000 (6, 183 
1, 584 1, 545 650 3, 779 
Dental Corps (i 1K) (1, 337 350 (2, 187 
399 7u9 244 1, 442 
otal & 370 
5, 221 
1952 Medical Corps (1) 2, 289 2. 901 1, 000 6, 183 
1, 681 1, 534 #73 3, 883 
Dental Cory (‘) OO 1, 338 $50 2, 188) 
429 77 263 1, 469 
| » 
1 h} 
sv Glia ( . 
1) Until 1949, Air Force Medical Service was a part of AM E DS; (2) figures in parentheses indicate 
service autho yn 
Tab B 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Medical Corps strengths (active duty) as of June 30, 1952 
Publ 
Army Navy Air Force Healt! Total 
eervice 
Regu 1, 681 1, 534 673 702 4,590 
N Regular 3, BOS 2, 642 2, 391 604 9, 502 
lotal 5, 546 4,176 3, 064 1, 306 14, 092 
Regular, authorized 2, 281 2,901 1, 000 ( 6, 183 
Regular, shortage 600 1, 367 327 (1) 2, 295 


ivailable 
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DENTAL CORPS 


Dental Corps strengths (active duty) as of June 30, 1952 


Publi 
Ar Navy A € Healt otal 

ery ice 
Regular 429 777 2K 96 1, 565 
Non-Regular 2, 125 197 489 147 4, 758 
lotal 2, 564 1,774 1, 752 243 6, 323 
Regular, authorized 45 1, 338 50 ) 188 
Regular, shortage Ll¢ 561 87 | 719 


! Available 


Tab G 
COST DATA 
Cost data based upon actual Medical Corps and Dental Corps strengths, both 


Regular and non-Regular, the cost of the special pay ($100) per month and per 
vear for fiscal year 1952 (actual) and fiscal year 1953 (projected) 








I wr 1952 Fiscal year 19. projé i 
Per h Per year Per month Per year 
Army 
Medical Corps $550. 000 $6. 600. 000 $570. 000 $6. 840. 000 
Dental Corps 240, OOO 4, OOO. GOO 280), OOO $, 360), OOO 
lotal 800, OOO », HO un 850, 000 10, 200, 000 
Navy 
Medical Corps 414, 600 4. O75. 20K $40. 000 oN, OOO 
Dental Corps 172, 300 2, 067, 600 180, 634 2, 367, 600 
otal 586, 900 7, 042, 800 620, 634 7, 653, 600 
Air Force 
Medical Corps 303, 10 3, ¢ 200 340, 000 4, OS0, OOO 
Dental Corps 165, 800 1. 989. 600 01), 334 2 404. 000 
Total 168. GOO 626, 800 54 334 6, 484, 000 
{ 
», 20 l } 0) 1, 5 40K 
y. i) 2 2th J 4 24 20) 
4 “ 683 “ 4 s(0 1. 743. 600 
tal, Army, Navy, Air For ind U.S.1I 
Health Service 
Medica s " si { I 7 S 400 
Dental AO. JO 4 S| tis s 2, SOU 
Grand total ‘ 196, 100 23, 9 2M 2, 156, 268 26, 081, 200 


1 Estimated figures as appropriations do not indicat cial pay as a irate item, 
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Regular service gains and losses, by fiscal years 





~ 


Tab l 
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{nalysis of losses, fiscal year 19 Cor ed 
NO Rf} 4 5 
(rn 
Med ( 
t ( 
M ( 
Te { 
‘ 
’ 
\ For 
M 
, , I ; 
H 
Mi ( 
( 
( 
/ . 
Requirements ll components, De irtment Defer 
( 
Medical ¢ I 
{ M ( 
Dental ¢ 
; 
1 1 ( { 
i { 
aa iT 
| ( 
M il ( 
1) ( 
REENLISTMENT BONUS 
Under the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public La iol, Slst Cong., ap 


proved October 12, 1949), as amended by Public Law 217, 82d Congress (approved 
October 26, 1951), an allowance, based on a sliding scale of payments directly 
related to the period of service for which an enlistment contract is effected, was 
established as an incentive for reenlistment 


¥1642—-53 le 
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DD g fis vear 1953 it is estimated that 210,702 persons will receive the 
reenlistment bonus, involving an expenditure of approx mately $53,766,200 
Regulations of all Services, in compliance with the law, provide for payment of 
| on mie bonus to personnel enlisting or reenlisting following a period 
‘ ble active military ser ‘ 
Ihe vices recommend that the ree trent bor for the first reenlistment 
1M bled f itegories ot en t ( with a correspondin increase in the 
nt pavabl Such actior nvolve a maximum increase of So60 
‘ ) imount now payable du the career of the soidie (from $1,440 
$1,800 for 4 successive 6-vear enlistments) rhe increase will be more thar 
( " ed for by the saving in expenditure of fund connection with the 
f nonprior service personne 
K ny yea i special payment has been employed to ¢ men to re 
( e re lia services \ h numere \ il sta es are re 
rded ippears that the first f lal CONLTeSS1O tCTLOI is In the act of 
Ju S38 This act provided fo1 montl extra pay for ree tment in the 
Rie Army within 2 months before dd ntl iter expiration of tern 
{ ¢ In more ecent times ! | mr te he ¢ ree ( onipre sation Act, this 
pecial | ent was computed at the rate of either $25 or S50, depending upon 
‘ vid rade or ratir ! ( by e number of years served in 
enlistment or y tary extension there Persons eligible to recei 
nus were ft] e who reenlisted within a perios f 5 montl subsequent 
‘ f discharge 
With the pas of the Career ¢ pensation Act the concept recommended 
} Hook Commission was instituted which provided for payments based 
) ber of years for which the individual ree ed, increased the pay 
| “ ( engt of reel stment na mited pavinent f the bonus 
by 1 her of reenlistments for which payable and by total amount payable 
( of eenlistment Specifically, the payment, known 
OnU rovide ims f S40. SOO. STGO. SBOO. or SBO6O 
‘ f ‘ d e 2 15 r6 ve respe ( The reenli 
hy bel i ‘ 1p \ l ePXTOET Ol t enlist el for periods 
| he e of Sv ( é ‘ nsi Che pavme 
( ( mi re $40 or $80, A er of pi cal apy 
nt unde he law ( nly ‘ ile n tl ‘ ( f sn ine 
l l el a | orc to vea or less, ret Sts Ii r Se 
h for a period of 6 ye 
( ] al Nhe ( ( hg I Ie i 
Max mn] ‘ g ee S1,440 
! N l I I n { ice ite October 12. 1949 
N I { el ct exc f 4) veurs 
Persons who do ete the te f rvice for which the bonus 
nm will refund roportionate sl e based on the unexpired part 
lhe 1 ( l tid in Federal or State neome TaNeS 
Kligibles include personnel reenlisting within 3 months, those enlist 
f compulsory or voluntary active duty, or extended active duty of 
ore j Reserve component, provided enlistment is accomplished 
hin 3 months of termination of a © SeTVice 
Ihe vices recommend tha eht change be made in the concept of pay 
I of the bonus with a resulting small change in the maximum allowable under 
‘ ‘ Ww, to the extent that the bonus for a first reenlistment will be 
‘ ‘ categorie rhe recommendation is ised on the premise that a 
‘ ent required ta ¢ t t individual to make the decision to 
a r the rst t e than for any other reenlistment, while at the same 
‘ eliey I the concept of the Hor Commission on this subject was 
d The services further believe that it is of benefit to the Govern 
in centive for reenl ent of those personnel who have beer 
t ed ‘ re render further valuable service It not only decreases 
hie ‘ ‘ rendy I ed in s nd other ra neg hecessary for recruits 
i \ tl or experrence ha Ss acquired, and provides for greate) 
" f person Vhe dva ( having ay adequ te ore pof career 
OTLTNG e Mi v Esta ( ea ( merous to mention. It is 
I ip that the fure, experienced and highly proficient noncom 
‘ I etty officers are had It not only essential to attract as many 
1" |x hecome Careel iry or naval personnel but it is als 
\ it the pe of personne ed is h that the services will have 
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rhe idequate s ‘ ‘ t I 
possible the end resu W e depletio of the « ree read thie 
potential with a result t decline in ovel ett nave du 
personne From a purely alt standpoint b et rag 
Iie) l Vard reenlis el (Lone hive 1 rs i t s ! l \ 
though it is extremely difficult to con ‘ © pe f re 
because of the numerous intangibles involved, the estimat sed 
the Department of Defense s $3,200 I} I cle he reer Ss pay 
SuUbDSIS~Tence, dividua clothin Hecessary Ve ‘ l } ED | 
mainten: ¢ ha opel Ing cost rial the K¢ 
Ih the event that Lhe ! ail { ’ pietles el t =f rin _ _ ° 
either followin recruit t ol rie ‘ ( We 
have further substantiation f ‘ ilne o ent ( rar) ( nu 
° In these davs of h lh wie } ‘ riv cde rab ‘ I ! ¢ 
olfered for reenlistine 
From the above, th ervices | om led tha e re ‘ l rhe 
ree stment le fe f ee! ‘ re a ( I 
worthwhile nature Vr} nda \ on ! he wu u 
' ’ amount a ab by SOO, f S1LA40 to SL.SOO 
In 0 the ‘ | een el 1 l ew « ‘ 
factors \ { CAUSE I ( pte ! t ! ‘ I 
helpiu found ¢ ( t ca fo st < 
or «te ( <¢ \ tine I ‘ 
ul \ 
a In the } - there ‘ ‘ ube 
! illowsne Wiis I | er . ! 
I Lice ~ a be \W dW il t ere 
Sel e Tor he duratic 
b) For other vears pric ‘ t f e Career ( pens \ 
fivures are available for s Sis ( } ! 
nent bonus Heures since ve have no wa ot ete y é 
ompleted by en ed yx ne h ‘ 
Vas co puted 
¢) Since passage of the Career ( ‘ \ f ‘ 
nmelteLly vlicl be Ise We re ‘ 
e reenlis el on ! ad ad I ( cout l 
d) For fiscal ve s ] MWo2, and 9 ! ‘ 
ee! chcle I ( I ‘ 
ocensponed v1 r I e orcs f e Pres en 
However with a consicde n of the f Or ad 
cluded below two chart ortraving rapl illw the é ‘ } for 
services for the last 3 fiscal vears 150, 1951 ad Wo) | r the ‘ rt 
' the total payments made to personne f el for tl ‘ ( 
pay 
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RE-ENLISTMENT RATES - ALL SERVICES 
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NOTE: Only Regular Service personnel shown since they are the only common basis 
of consideration for all Services. 


Insofar as is known, there has been no criticism regarding the payment of the 
reenlistment bonus. In the event that the amount of the payments might be 
questioned, however, a comparison of the total amount payable over the career 
of the enlistee with the cost of training a nonprior service individual, established 
by the Department o: Defense ($3,200), would ine ate a savings to the Govern 
ment in the payment of the bonus 


SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY PAY 


SUMMARY 


The basic statutory authority for sea and foreign-duty pay is section 206 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended Che figures on the num 
bers of persons in each service receiving this pay, and the total amount paid 
for fiscal vear 1953 by each service, are classified These figures have been 
compiled and are available to the Commission upon request Che requirements 


to qualify for the pay are contained in Executive Order 1016S, which is ex 
plained in detail under “Deseriptive data.” 
Sea and foreign-duty pay is paid only to enlisted personnel, officers have not 


received this pay since 1949. The average cost to the Government for this pay 
is $150 per man receiving it per year fhe number of men receiving this pay 
larae The following percentages illustrate the number of men receiving sea 


and foreign-duty pay in each service, based on the total service enlisted strength 
Army, 50 percent; Navy, 58 percent \ir Force, 40 percent; Marine Corps, 27 
percent; and Coast Guard, 45 percent 
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It is Customary in in 





ry to pay substantial bonuses t nus 
in work in fe 1 countries This civilian wort no 
particular hazard, usually the inconvenience of working ot ted 
States is the only reason for the extra pa Personnel of re 
ceive sea and foreign-duty pay are not only subje ad te convenie e, they are 
subjected to hazard as well Sea and foreign-duty pa sa morale 1 to our 
fighting men in Korea and to men stationed in remote « posts it’ the 
world It is of utmost itnportance to the se ‘ ! t ' Ww | paid 
only to enlisted personnel, be « tinued 
ESCRIPT LTA 
Sea and foreign-duty pa au flat 1 ! d le s 
follows 
Pay grade Pay rade 


; $22. 50 K-38 $1). OO 
D 16. OO BI Sv 


1D 
k—6 "0. OO 2 mM 
bo 
K—4 13. 00 


The Career Compensation Act of 1949, Public Law 351, s Cong dei 
tion ZO states that enlisted members of the uniformes ervices ¢ ed ‘ 
ceive basic pay shall be entitle to receive ! iditi while on sea duty or 
while on duty in any place beyond continent: ts of the United State 
and foreign-duty pay in accordance with the pa ible sted above, at rial 
such regulations as the President may escrily 
The requirements to qualify for the pay t t ed Executive Order 
LO1GS, entitled Regulations Re ting to the Right « ko ted Mer ‘ of the 
Uniformed Service to Additional Pa ” Sea and Foreign Duty 
Exceutive Orde LOITGS, in section S tates the S re ies concerned Ww ! 
the meaning of s¢ 102 (ff) of the said Career C pel tion Act of 1949), with 
respect to personnel of the for ed s ices wit he esnective depart 
ments, are here thorized to prescribe such supplemer I reg tion 
inconsistent herewith as they may dee necessil 
Navy disbursing officers are responsible for dete ining the entitlement of 
individual enlisted member to sea and foreign-du p n accordance with the 
provisions of Executive Order 1016s 
Army personnel officers certify to the Army Finance Officer that an enliste¢ 
member is entitled to foreign duty p in ordance W the req é of 
Executive Order 10168 
texecutive Order 1016S establishes definite req e} ts for entitlemer te 
sea and foreign-duty pay The following brief vers these requireme! 
Section I: E sted m bers 1 st bee eceive ' ‘ 
ceive sea-duty pay, and must actually be « sea d 
Section 2 sen duty ean d TM oO ed =T¢ I ers 
(a) While per ently S i té ‘ = me } ed 
and not restricted to operations in inland waters his prov ! Ss 
out harbor, yard, and district craft such as si tugs, barges, ete 
(6b) A member who is permat t stations hore “ sea 
outside of il ers I pe of S const e da I rae te 
earn sea-duty pas Chis provision rules out sl} e-based tra SO 
nel who might be assigned for short periods of duty to shiy vhic ‘ 
entitled to seu-duty pa 
Section 3 No enlisted member Vv al V se ad ( i 
{a) Receiving ship or station ship 
(6b) Vessel in an inactive status 
(ce) Shore-based administrative or maintenance rgnnizat f any 
unit 
Section 4 Enlisted members entitled to basi pay are n addition en 
titled to receive foreignu-duty pay while on duty beyond the continental limits 
of the United States or in Alaska Such dut shall include dut performed 


by enlisted members 


(a) On the date of departure from the continental limits of the 
United States to join a vessel or to report for sea duty or other duty 
beyond the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska 

(b) While en route between duty stations afloat « r ashore be vond 


the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska 
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| rs l l Sel hn foreign countries hese per 
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\ri in Air Fores IS¢ The Nay and Coast Guard 
ned on ! ‘ ! parts of the Pacific. The 


ise throughout the orld: Personnel from all services are 
her d wart! ne ! tation n remote and inaccessible 
ndesirable loca ‘ t) ighout the world There is no pro- 
ndent to go te st of these are I many cases no recrea 
Ss wWhatsoeve eXist for servicemen stationed in these isolated 


tremes of climate nd weather add to the undesirabilitv of the 
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Act of 1949 (63 8S S11 ere ‘ ‘ here é 
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eniist el ee ‘ 1 ( | lite Lé ( sf "i i < 
HIS perinihe residehee hy hbevol ( iit I i 
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im such p ie Of pe I nent residence 
SI , The provisions of his A sh he eff e « ¢ dav of he 
month followin the me I n which ¢ ( a 
Department of Defense action or ] ~ ecommended by the 
Army ‘A bill te imend se on 206 the Career ¢ ensatior Act of 1949 
relating to payment of foreign-service pay te ¢ er} f the uniformed se 
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c% ATION 
S end pendi consideratic the Civilian Commission on Incentive Pay 
I hi s |) yvand Other Special Pay 
ARY 
i pro} 1) we d amet ectior of the Career Compensation Act of 
PD ‘ on elit ‘ e forelgn-service pus roentisted person 
re ! vy outsicke the continent ts of the I ted States or in Alaska 
j where il Ce ¢ dut iso the enlisted persolis permanent resi 
det t 
i D 
phe tt C's I or re hich w thie isis for the Career Com 
1M \ of 1949 pointed « that toreing-du ) has existed in various 
f fev ‘ ove : ae nm rece mel thr rie on of foreign-duty 
] I t ‘ yr I ed that e re hn for that ecoummendatior 
M e fa lat such pay ‘ alsin keepil vil icepted industry prac 
{ ( acre r I \ I I ( ietor 
\ P ‘ © , ‘ e Senate Arme Services Committee 
( n ¢ ! on inee e | for Hazardot Duty and Other Special 
P p 1) he hy e Seere Def e te sist the subcommittee on 
D 5 rela y necial 1 nd oa wWinlice neluding overseas allow 
N tion sl d be take with re ect to tl proposa itl t shall have 
! considered by tl ere Com n established to consider this and other 
| duit ? tattar oe ' ! this proposal. as submitted by Arm 
( ! t } proposal except that it would save an un 
of 1 ( | andum dated April 4, 1952, from. the 
Saey f the Art the Secretar of Defense, relating to this and other 
I erst will ilit nd pel nel particularly in 
( ( ( | It eS 
! if Ow uf ! its I mv estimator 
I ted e ¢ ( } el rhe eds erl ent is creatil 
f ‘ vlue a | e Puerto Ricans Also 
! ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ { er dit st « ing) allow 
‘ ! ( I OVW t Whit he ire sent 
f |’ to Kore erve at 
| ‘ to the Secret of the Ar ited) Ay IS, 152, states, in part 
e Secretal Defense ; re ites the il rtance of th proposal and 
re p not that ere lode Wwe nsidered arm ntegrated De 
| f ent Deft e propos ove this rye but that the ustifications 
for f ) hel I e eX] I ind justifications of 
the pre nt nr tices the 1 rtme th irea 
I ‘ ‘ te hat the Hook Commission re mended the foreign duty 
| \ epted dustry practice t ( igreeable or unpleasant 
\ | e fir I yg ( | service Tho ah overseas area 
! he re ied y rye I hy sant work b 1 ermanel 
f that are though it hes exarded | a nonresident thereof 
a) ( ‘ hand, the eli nation of foreigi ut V for local residents of a1 
ove en ‘ when coupled witl the pavmel thereof to other personne 
is ned to dut ! uch area who do not happen to be residents, might well 
crente as bad a morale factor as that hich the Hook Commission was attempt 
ng to a Moreover, the pay problem in an area such as Alaska is quite 
different from the pay problem in Puerto Rieo, both of which areas would be 
trenute n the same manner bv fl proposal Kit Vv, the Department of De 
fense hould not sponsor Ie . tio hich might create resentment imong 
I is ‘ tizer n areas beyond the continental limits of the United 
States and in Alaska without a per isive showing that the merits of the pro 
posal clearly outweigh its probable adverse effects For those reasons, it is not 


felt appropriate to sponsor legislation of this nature until a thorough study shall 


have been made of the problems involved 





COORD I \ 
Pursuant to the August 21, 1952 rdination re¢ ement, the following 
comments, and no others, have been received 

Navy opposes the inclusion of this proposal in the 19 egislative prograt 
That Department believes that it ' d have the ette« f dep ner a 8) sted 
Inan of special pay for foreign duty in the ever he ssigned to duty nh 
area in which he had residence lt ew of the ! d 1 ber of membe 
iffected by the proposal and the diftic f ndministrat Navy considers tl 
the cost of administration would more thiun offset effected | \ 
holding sea und foreign duty pay f the personne ! ed 

Air Force concurs in the propo subject to teehr ‘ n the I 

f transmittal Air Fores nadd ! ibmitted sul ad ft of } } 

s designed to overcome the objection that the Ar | Ftd a 
be interpreted to deny foreig ‘ ( W 

esidence at ar me in | fe : ‘ } ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ 
permanent residences is lnter ¢l ed ni ‘ ed Ss ‘ 
f the current enlistmen ad 

OASD (Cor ptroller) ele ~ hie ‘ 
he consolidated with DOD) S3—4, 74, 7 nd 14 It fé 

f } 1 . : neon 5 tt te a 
ferred S | titre is ond Ces \ t ‘ } 

eceived fro 1 Bureau of the Budge 

CEN I Y I SUB | \ 
Ioxt pay for duty it mas I 
MW] na fe or % e 102s ( 
itl ized by Public Law 1 j recu l 

vV Executive Order 10152 of August 17 ) dire ( V 
he Chief f Na Oper I \ expend ‘ f 
submarine pa ! nted to $1,386,880 | ) % for et d 
personne bud irv re re ( ’ e es it 
SL.TOSLLO f flicer md S6.412 (of eq 1 (> S 1 5.3 (> 
\ @ pelid ft upp t "HM t l \ OTOOOO w } ad } x 

itelyv S300 sted met } a) nee ; , 
ivments to studer . ! ‘ | ‘ lered to 

; Re seta : : | N ‘ 

Vu OSS ( ~ tts (tt ‘ Sub v 
he sa qualified submat ( 

If tl Un d States d ! sea Ww 

he pros on for ! leq ‘ 1 é l ( t 

Since subn rines f . ! } ‘ I f OW t} \ 
hive ilwavs been nan eco ‘ ) i} ‘ ¢ ne te S 
Ml inv other \ rshi of j \ ¢ ( ¢ rT} wl mall 
itions who have needed se ve ee! rite marines rhe 
subi ihe service s ba il} i g ! t ed by 
oung officers and seamen wl ( rs | e f 
hat é ire part of a high sels er nd } ‘ ( hy f + aT 
The crew of submarine operates it rill mec by ie 1 rumped 
ving quarters, is denied not il recre I nd operates for ‘ led 
periods without even the bene t nlig hese nd ns € t 
n peace or war and are al erent | f hie ere e phvsiea 
irdships and mental tension not found it irface shipboard te Because ¢ 
the demands made upon the individual, bot hvs d ment t has been 
found from experience that vouth is required nd, therefore, y¥ 1 Ww find that 
the average ave of the officers and met nia Dt rine crew <s nbout 26 venrs 
In general. we do not detail officers to Command submarines who are over 35 
vears of age 

Due to the unusual demands made upon submarine personnel, it has been our 
policy to seek volunteers The United States received its first submarine in 
1900, and submarine pay for enlisted men was first provided by Executive order 


in 1901 

Before the introduction of incentive pay for officers in 1928, we did not have 
enough volunteer officers for our submarines, and nonvolunteers had to be used 
The results were heartbreaking, the submarine casualty rate was unacceptable, 
and something had to be done During the 10 years from the end of World War 


I to 1928, 11 submarine casualties occurred with great loss of life and equipment 
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} l Afte LOYS. whe ent eC] Vv was introduced 
‘ ‘ ed f el ‘ I i ‘ ers men volunteered 
‘ I ( ‘ ent t e respol e for the detailing of pet 
Were lh) pick the ‘ en from among the vol 
\ t} ‘ eres e that in the 13-year period 
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mis | hotl e new | nd the better ope ting procedures 
f i ‘ Y thre ‘ ‘ ] itt I ihe qual ty 
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1. 1946 d 1 d Dee er 7, 1941, to De 
‘ Mo, TOR perce of sul irime ‘ ( hip of he association 
‘ | lye ‘ ") V6 ‘ ers who were 
re ine nor a f tio t assified, but I 
‘ ‘ f | d not rem l 1 . Our p SOpLN 
n tl ‘ el ( s tl he le suid ale 0 osses, the better is for 
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! e | ‘ al Ss were ! ( ha ' lil es WV é 
( Only he ¢ hino-7 neident in August 1949 was a submarine 
| int ilar case, a tte fire res ed in the eventual loss of the 
( nerating he At ear the Arctie ¢ ele fhe wenther was 
d l the water w rr It was no place to have a swimming party. For 
‘ rine i \\ neu ind rescued the crew of Cochino 
vit ‘ of only 1. offic ‘ d el ind 1 Viliar We were lucky 
‘ this ew I hate to thi What would |} e happened to these 
n if had been unable to go alongside Cochino before she sank As it was 
er of Coching was the tk to leave, and he left the ship less than 5 
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The trend in new subi rine desig Ss that the re 1s 
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men. There are only two admir: n the United States Navy today 





submarine pay They are Adi Momsen, who is Commander 
Force, Pacific Fleet and Ad iral Crawford who s Commander Submarine 
Force, Atlantic Fleet Only those whe ire attached t etive or coml ss ned 
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APPENDIX IT 


HAVE OUR PRESENT HIGH STANDARDS 
FOR SUBMARINERS PAID OFF ? 


TO JAPANESE NAVAL AND 
MERCHANT VESSELS 
SUNK BY UNITED STATES 
FORCES~WORLD WAR IL 


ad 
' Jegend 


NAVAL LO 


s 
\\\ MERCHANT MARINE LOSSES 


SOURCE JOINT ARMY-NAVY ASSESMENT COMMITTEE 





i 
MAN FOR MAN, SHIP FOR SHIP, SUBMARINES HAVE 
ACCOUNTED FOR FAR MORE ENEMY SHIPPING THAN 
ANY OTHER BRANCH OF THE SERVICE 
2 
MARINE CARRIER LAND BASED MINES SURFACE MISC 
AIR AIR CRAFT 
‘ma > 
UN/ITED STATES AGENTS 
\PPENDIX III 
POST WORLD WAR IIT SUBMARINE CASUALTIES 
Ro / Winter 1945 Collided with Henderson (DD7S85) 
irgonaut.— January 1946: Surface collision at night with cruiser Honolulu; 
no |] nr ilties i ibn 
Push Spring 1947: Submerged collision with hospital ship Consolation; no 
per I cusuaitie 
Torsl Spring 1947 Submerged collision with destroyer, no personnel 
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Appenprx \ 


WHO GETS io EXTRA PAY? 


KNOW HEIR SHIP IN MORE 


COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF OFFICERS AND 
MEN IN ONE SUBMARINE CREW: 


RANKS OF OFFICERS IN SUBMARINE SERVICE 


WARRANT OFFICERS 
ENSIGN 
LIEUTENANTS (JG) 
LIEUTENANTS 

LT COMMANDERS 


TOTALS 


OFFICERS 866 
ENLISTED 8336 


COMMANDERS 






Ve CAPTAINS 
FLAG RANK 
a ee 


SHENG Beal: 
86 iS 2 





\V. Lerrers ro ComM™Mtsston From INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Washington 6, D.C., December 15, 1952 


Cha (oo <xsion on dl five-Hazardous Duty and Special Pays 
Dear Mr. CiHAIRMA This to thank you for the information furnished 
\ I) Inher S. 152, and also for the opportunity afforded to express 
t} ews of the Retired Officers Association on the subject of incentive-hazardous 
dos l } 
The Retired Officers As ( Wied VTLOSE nembersh }p 1s composed of members 
f the seven uniformed services (retired and active) hus a strong interest in all 
til the adequacy of the country’s defense and the competency and 
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At thie mie ¢ s release hie ns ~ 
Compensation, of the Rep f \ ( se e | 
KLOW! he TH] ( se 
of Defe é ( SSif I | 
e tern of refers ( , 
i made by the Hook ¢ ‘ ! 
t} ie \ h resne ‘ ‘ 
} ( { | 
( ite { 1] ‘ 
‘ ! ! ‘ 
} \ t ( ‘ ‘ 
‘ ~ t 
‘ ! 1 
> ‘ h 
iil ! five ! t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
pre! Titre the benet ) ‘ 
iws conld not but d ( \ ‘ ‘ 
‘ tit ol Sery t le The ] t ‘ 
qdbvi ' tive ec’ 
t di esse inl fields « } ‘ 
Sincere \ : 
Ii. ¢ LI 
| 1 ( R ( 
i I \S ‘ \ 
VW hing ) ¢ Dec / oe 
Lt. Col. JAMES H. MANGAN, USAF 
E.cecutive Secretary, Commissior lneentinve ut md Sy 
Paus, Office of the Secretary of Defense, W /) 
Drak COLONEL MANGAN the Fleet Reserve Association, whose me P p 
comprises cureer enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, a e, fleel res 
and retired, appreciates thie Vitation of Chait ! o set forth its 
on the subject matter which the Commission is studyit 
Our executive committee has given careful consid ‘ to the scope ind 
character of the Cotimission’s task, as outlined in meni d 1 of the Secretary 
of Defense, and was particularly impressed by the fa statement presented f 
the Commission's consideration, which in effect recognized that the armed services 
must maintain a reasonable competitive basis in the procurement of personn in 
competition with commercial enterprise to be able to att t and retain qualified 
personnel on a career basis 
The Fleet Reserve Association is not unmindful of the fact, that anoth 
mission which had been appointed by the Defense Depar ent to study servic 
pay, known as the Hook Commission, spent many grue onths in study and 
research on all items listed in subparagraphs (a) ¢) of the ugenda 
with exception of item (a) (10) Combat Dut This organization, therefore 
considers that Incentive Pay-Hazardous Duty, as listed are equitable and were 
ceveloped after extensive hearings in the formulation of the Career Compe tion 
Act of 1949, as amended 
Paraphrasing question (a), is the present law, relative to combat pay, equ 


ble, or does it require revision 


Answering this question, the Fleet Reserve Association considers that tl 
bat Pay Act is inequitable, in that it does not take into consideration any 


multiple of hardships endured by personnel in all branches of the armed s 


1 Com 
of the 


ervices 


in maintaining operational support of combat readiness and combat operations i 


the combat zone 


This association feels that a more literal interpretation of combat pay entitle 
ment should include all persons in the military service of the United States who 
serve on duty in the combat area zone of operations, as designated by the area 
commander, whether it be in the front lines, behind the fro nes, or at se 
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e pt nnel receive S2.50 per ¢ f ‘ hd the operate 
S rid nd nortl I ‘ t ise of danger ¢ nines 
i ‘ 1 is Compared i f $45 a mot l ntly paid 
1M rine 
M em re ‘ ere ‘ () 1M ‘ f | ‘ wl 
Go ‘ f Kore 
‘ Oory I I board 
\\ ] é i worl t the iround 
! eCOTN ‘ » ye overtime | Vhe work! 
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R | end | | ft i nist 
‘ \ ol ley } 
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‘ ‘ hie 1 re Ol I 
! 1y ip t cnonnot qu I l ( ( istin Les 
‘ heless ( ed to haz wl es are equally 
he fl hit 
1) I ren ert red Is 
‘ 1M I é el 1 t (y he 
VOTE Flee Lest Assoc ! le ibat 
’ b rea, there sl b 
’ } nee ve 
nel erve b ! wl ’ 
\\V j t ‘ yy I 
( f 
i T ' ‘ ' ‘ 
\ p of 40 me } I ) n the Korean waters had this 
() ‘ ember co 
iwreed that 
personnel sery = | 1 
il Vesse SerTyvin 
en the full 
Similar pur 
I n not known to 
a 6-day period 
al « es how 
rdment missions 
\ ter fire ind 
owever, for the i 
i t units j hie 
‘ Vi e Force, or those actually wounded or killed the naval service, are 
e for « it pa In essence, the partiali show toward every other 
nel f ‘ ray he ¢ ense of the naval service is ridiculously apparent 
res hat r group requests that the bill be thoroughly exam 
‘ ! sentatives it e Fleet Reserve Association, and at least some 
| ( be made by them to rectify tl very evident wrong.” 
\ el | ea ft « rier opera 1) miles off Wonson 
if way 
\W muld ve consideration in connection with aircraft-carrier crews 
g 1 the i month hazardous-duty pay, which we do not get at present 
f¢ with others, that we are deserving of this consideration You 
eard st year of the Hsser and her jet crash which caused heavy 
oss of eight lives. Then the Borer had a catastrophe even causing 
‘ images and taking about the same number of lives. Then just a couple 
eeks ago a destroyer was hit by a mine that was seen a few yards off our 
le That claimed another few lives Then there is the normal number of 


es taken in the dangers of handling these planes. 
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Phe clause that excluded us is that, to be eligible, one has to be under fire 
for 6 days a month In view of the fact that these waters are known to be 
infested with mines and possibly submarines, we are f the opinion that the 
secretary ol the Navy could be pe rsuaded to luciuce Lhe ¢ ble SI 

The Fleet Reserve Association, therefore, respec illy req S ‘ I 
f the material herein presented connes hn Wi e repo! hich the ¢ 
ssiohl is to ake on the subject to the Seeretal {f Defense 
Very respectfully 
FLEET RES ASSOCIATION 
I CHAR I i I 
\ ‘ ; 
\ SANS or Tor N WARS OF UNITED STATES, 
Orr F D ‘ NATIONA l ATIV SERVI 
Vashingtor d. ¢ ) ) Il ] 
Hon. LEwis L. S LUSS 
{ ; { ii i 
Departs L) li. 

Drak MRS \ Your lett { invita n addressed Col ands n Chief 
James W. Cothran, of the Vets s of Foreign Wars { espect to the pos 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars on ntive-hazardous du nd spe 
has been referred to this office for consideration and rep | sto be regret i 
that our reply has been delayed bey 1 the original deadline f Decemibe 1 le 
ca e oft the nh eSS ot ISS b . el Vv discuss 
problen It is appre ed tl extension of time up to December 15 has beet 
vranted the VIFW 1 ta ron tl , 

I eneral, V nh he € ep ! hy S nad « Ve 
Foreign Wars agree in principle on incentive-hazard \ 1 special | 
now exranted in ce h categ We ques th Spe Ss for physicians i 
dentists on the a tio st ry 1st ire ¢ nted omer! 
physi nS 3 d dentists to ‘ e ¢ ‘ for ad ( ! ee! whan 
could earn in | ‘ e and i e ive ead 
mil ry Chere pipe bel Tt ( | 

t Ss ho ques ou I st] s s nad ae t I t 
private practice tha Lie’) ece ell ihe ‘ | ! 

eve tl sil ‘ I ry ‘ ‘ Lg eS sucl ~ 
Duise i players I ivers on pl re ul ( sion 
as Wel as iawyers, en es 1 iLhiete 
capable of earning a lat it ed 
greater extent than ph) ‘ ruitfu ife of prot 
sional athletes gener: t} physicians 
dentists I use, for ¢ lil of the Boston Red 8S 
Baseball Club, whose ea ea ra h : 
earnings as a professional ballplaye1 If there is ar l lon for spe i 
pays for physicians and dentists it d apply to those ept 1 
service as a cureer and Who const he backbone and cadres for the develop 
ment and continued improvement of medicine and dent he Armed Fore 

In agreeing that, with the excepti f pl nd dentists, there 
justification app hg necel e-hazurdous dut ul Spy pays to eXistil 
categories we raise the question as to whether these pays should be continued 
on a monthly flat sum basis, such as $50 and $100, with a detinite distinct 
between enlisted and commissioned personnel, or whether « sideration should 
be given to extra pays on a percentage basis of base pa t oor and a ce 
which would prevent too mu h of a pread bet en the est and the highest 
paid personne \ percentage application based on rate of | would eliminate 
the existing clearcut distinction between enlisted and ce ssioned personne 


It would also recognize, to a certain extent, the American principle of reward 
for ambition, application to duty, and competence under the assumption that a 








Inman progresses in military rank and pay in proportion to his ability and 
colipetence 

Some members of our staff expressed reservations with respeet to extra flight 
pay involving officers of higher rank who are not longer considered, because of 
age, as available for pilots and crew officers but who ¢ xe in the minimum 
number of tlights necessary to qualify for the extra flight p: It was pointed 


out that many persons in varying capacities in private and public life find 
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( ) 1 ve pK e and 
\\ } ‘ 
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e | eXTI i 
} ene ( it t! ] Hie } 
fry } ! | ne ' le f ‘ 
( i ery t | re ( ) 
cue ( ‘ e] b cptne 
ed nd for e bene ‘ depende S 
it ne lve i eof ‘ ta ] ‘ i ‘ rees ) ‘ 
( ire l ns, | i 
OM B. Kt u. Director 
NATH (y I ASSO rio ” THE UNI STATES 
if hington, D. C., Decemb ), 1992 
I ( MES I] | GAN, USAI 
\ ( } Ine ] I) nd 
( p Office of the S ete f Defense, Washingt D.¢ 
I COLON MIANQAN rhe undersigned, as president of the National Guard 
\ of the I ed States, ce es to acknowledge receipt of a communi 
the Commission on Incentive-Hazardous Dut and Special Pays 
nder date of November 8, 1952, and regrets that circumstances precluded ar 
I happened that the executive council of the National Guard 
\ ! n ded soa eries of meet which extended over the period 
ecen 7. 8. 9, 1952, and it was desired, and deemed advisable that the sub 
‘ tter he brought before the council 
On Dec r & 1952, the executive council devoted a considerable part of a 
deration of the subject matter, and they are of the unanimous 
pit e incentive-hazardous duty and special pays should be continued, 
nera ( provided They felt strongly in the matter of flight pay that 
‘ flight pay was continued, it would seriously interfere with the procure 
nt of pilots f various types of aireraft, and notably the fighter and bomber 
tvie It is re ed by the National Guard Association that if there are any 
draw k n the matter of flight pay, those drawgacks are essentially admin 
d could be corrected by proper administrative action 
I er of incentive pay, and particularly as it applies to doctors and 
de the National Guard Association is inclined to go along with the reason 
i? of the Armed Services Committee of the Congress, which felt, because of 
( d rs education, that the incentive pay of $100 was justified 
l ‘ d, of course, that in a sense this sets up a preferred elass within 
the Of r Corps of the Armed Forees, but, even so, under the circumstances we 
believe th ustified here medical and dental commissioned personnel are 
ne rned 
In the matter of special pays, the National Guard Association has no interest 


nd does not desire such pay in peacetime, but, of course, is vitally interested 
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eusonable to estimate that the average cost per year for a student 
school of veterinary medicine is as follows 
attending school in State of which he is a resident: $1,401 a year 
ttending school as a nonresident: $1,681 a year 
t of the minimum 6-year course for a resident student would the 
r 7 years, $10,157; and for 8 years, $11,608; and 
of the minimum 6-year course for a nonresident student would be 
— years, $11,767: and for 8S years, $13,448 
he cause of medical and dental officers, not on mus he vetel 
his cost of ed g himself, but he also does not have the oppor 
ni e income whic ne officers do after their completic ot only 
eve = 
fo incements in the Veterinary Cory of the \y nnd Al 
t on ‘ vete in vraduates from schools of veterinary 
! rin 1 f these young graduates could be induced to volu 
ire extreme ! ti to «ce » because of the disparity of pay 
bet wee the Med ind Dental Corps, and the Veterinary Corps 
ere hor ‘ f veterinarians for t ‘ h opportunities 
‘ ( I I { t Serv ice The result is that the re 
f he Veterinnal c% ( om from older veterinarians 
1 of Public Law 770 his re na serious disruption 
vete ist persne I lite It re ves him from civilian 
he j l eaching peak efficic \ It not consistent with the 
( n of irce” profe iona personne to disrupt the 
( of e olde ete nmiirinns. while tl ings eterinarin wite 
hie im ny? i ice Is bypa sed for the eset It muav we 
in > > vea ie 19 ind 1954 graduates w have 1 
r ¢ 1] Li to accept military dut again he they ar 
! tivit It we 1 be much is nd more ec viaide 
! g ( i r military duty i nedinte ii te wa 
‘ d be re ed for a fe-time lllitary career, when thelr 
bn he na ‘ eV n serve without disruptil the ian 
, ‘ service 
! ( it Within the seope of tf = f Wt 1 Ss al Dera 
! ’ ril tes ft nal rit ites the problem cnuse by ex l 
vy ¢ lice fro the equalization pay, is that the ere nharian 
( econd tenant, until the first anniversary of his 
le j herefore, always 1 year behind his collengues in the Medical 
. vite f the fact tl on the average, veteril ians gradu 
e spel many vears receiving their degree have dentists 
» not receiving the $100 a month incentive or equalization pay 
nd dental office he veterinary officer must accept a lower 
ride upor ppointment in the Reserve These inequities are 
es to the cruitment of veterinarians for the military service 
t unfavorably the quality of veterinarians who choose a military 
ire deleterious to the morale of the officers in the Veterinary 
! ! Pex 
of the facts 1 sented, it does not seem justifinble to continue te 
y 4 rps officers fre the ranks of those who are entitled té 
f ve or equalization Peay 
bmitted 
A MERI VETERINARY Merpicat ASSOCIATION 
J. G. HARDENBERGH, Earecutive Secretar 
rH AMERICA LEGION, 
Was] gton 6, TD), ¢ \ enibe 21. 1952 
. Us 
C‘omn ne Incentive-Hazardous Duty and Special Pays, 
of D se, Washington 25. D.C 
reAUss: I have just returned from Korea, and your letter of the 
ight up with me We appreciate very much the opportunity to 
entive ha dous duty and special pays 
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New York conve ‘ f the Amie in Le on adopted the following in 
rd to flight pay 
t is our considered judgment that the principle of flight pay r all flying per 
sonnel be continued as a entive to a continu ! ving service f all 
members of the armed services who are engaged ( fivin Service 
Che above is our only mandate from the convention, howeve e are certainty 
interested in other hazardous dut ind special pays wh as combat pay We 
would appreciate bei: kept informed of the result if r st vas e are 
alwavs interested in the welfare of our set emer . 
Sincerely 
LEWis K. Got 
\ Con 


f c¢ / [ 10 ] , 
Lt Co }AMES EI. MANGAN, USAF 
Rrecutive Seerct Con ‘8 ym f H e Dut i Spe 
Paus, Office of the Ne ( ( ve n WW dD. ¢ 
DEAR Core MIANGAD Phis is an answet! ya lect if 1 Mr. I 
l.. Strau Cha ain of tl ( ! ior n Incer e H d Duty d 
Special Pays, with memorandum from Robert A, I ‘ s eta 1) 
Since Mr. Strauss requested a reply not lates an Deve ori. 3 > the su ( 
matter set rtl n the ¢ ure t = lette his f issed tl il t 
the entire membership of the WAC Vets As iat However, the subje 
has been discussed with several officers of e us ition ini her perso! 
having an terest thereil 
Relative to (a) 1 through 11, and (b) 1 through 4 \"¢ s of Refere t 
is believed that incentive pay is in order for a : i assig ents men 
tioned therein Chis conclusion is ased u n the that incent pa 
the occupations set forth has a tremendous intluen "1 orale nd esp ae 
corps, thus retlectir i healthy er Str I and ft ey } ance, reel ST 
ment of those experienced in these particular fie I S f ss CES d 
upon the attitude of the career soldier in hy of these ela 
Relative to (¢) l and 2 of the memorandum = be ed that some a W 
ances should be granted 
At the present writing, we are without sulfcient formation or advice to 
reply to the query as to whether the equacy of the equity alidity, and ad 
ministration of these pays require revisiol whether the administration of 
these pays is satisfactory; or whether reductions can be le in payments Ww 
authorized or in the number of personnely entit 1 te ryt ents We fee 
that these matters require careful study and urge ft ( “ to enlist t 
aid of qualified experts We hope that wha ver sé tior reached, it 
to the best interests of all concerned 
Respectfully yours, 
\ A KorENIGSBER 
Vational Presiden 
Air 1 5 As 
qj \ 
Lt. Ce JAMES H. MANGAN, USAI 
Krecutive Secretar Commission on] fire-H « Duty iN 
Pays Office of the NSecretaru of Defense Vi D. ¢ 
Dear LIEUTENANT COLONEL MANGAN: We ive read the Te of Ref 
the Commission on Incentive-Hazardous ID ind Special Pays sued October 9 
1952. and would like to accept the invitation extended to ) Mir Le ¢ 
Strauss of the Department of Defense for an expression of our views on the 
ter of incentive pay for Air Force personnel 
The Airline Pilots Association, Internation n des it < member 1 
tically all of the pilots employed by the heduled Unite { rline is 
the only labor organization in the country representing ne pil \ ree 
number of our members received a substantia hare ell ! 1 n 
the military services of their countr ind Ss estimated that approxir ‘ 755 
percent of our present members hold reserve ratings of some sort at the pre nt 
time. We are. therefore, bound to be interested in tl subject under di ISSIO! 


by vour Commission 
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Arm TRANSPORT ASSOCTATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., November 7, 1952 
\ \ S ‘ 
( Si ssion on Incentive-Hazardous Duty and Special Pays 
) f t of Defense, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
) 4 “ S Rec t is acknowledged of vour letter of November 
4) to the Com m on Incentive-Hazardous D and Spec 
P 
( f CO) eration s been given to this letter and to the enclosure accom 
1 Oete  1OHY Not only have |] one ove the matter care 
t I ‘ xe ip with the policy committee of ATA which resulted 
n ISiol vl I shall outline in the following paragraphs 
re¢ ed that t highly controversial subject and one in which 
( ‘ nee of the Air Transp Association. There 
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Will be no opportunity for me t anv the members! oft ISSOK 
December and I therefore conclude that we are not it ] te ke as 
ment with regard to the itte irther ore, oO es tt 
there is practically unat t nm the ‘ ershi] ATA doe not take side 
controversial matters 
As an individual, I have very de e persol fe gs Che only « ment I 
care to submit at this t I adit - ai be ( the pre 
tice, and a reasonable effort she ad be ide to red ‘ he nu ‘ nvolved 
If vo re ] £ y \ I he \ 
on the Secretary of Defense ( () e paragrapl 
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Lt. Col. JAMES H. M GA USAI 


Executive Secreta Commission on Ineer e-H 
Duty and Spe 1] Pays, Office o Ni ( I) 
Washingto D.¢ 

DEAR COLONEL MANGA Che nation: ommander has | e to rep 
ther to vour letter of October 51, 1952 neernil ( on Incentive 
Hazardous Duty ar Special Pays Alt] gh AMVETS ive specif 
mandates on the subject matter : nceluded | ! ence f 
Comunission, we do desire te ike the fe mel 

Qur national convention has passed v: ou ( s sup] ng a tt 
1 nited Stutes li til T¢ I t Phe. { « 1! I met e’s Vhnere #eXxT 
hazardous and incentive pay add to such an med force, we favor 
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nvestigati has been our impression that it has been 


Congress to provide hazardous pay to crew members in aerial 


naking those services sutliciently 


embers on submarines, thus 

for recruiting competent 
here has been abuse of the militar lation concerning hazard 
f course iro rt I fort made to eliminate such 
vhen 1 ‘rs of the Arn 0 illowed to obtain this 
our feeling that 
ce with the 
epartment of 
Duty and 


ind eventual 








